





By means of four tape recorders, individual earphones for each student, 
and other electronic gadgets, Sister Maris Stella of St. Scholastica Academy, 
is able to teach students at four different learning levels—simultaneously! 


Electronic School 


A little red school house in the small 
town of Covington, La., is making edu- 
cation history. Here, through the mir- 
acle of electronics, teachers at St. 
Scholastica Academy find that they can 
teach simultaneously ‘to four different 
levels of youngsters in the same class- 
room! 

How is it done? Each pupil has a set 
of earphones to listen to tape-recorded 
lessons. At the teacher's desk is an in- 
tricate variety of levers and buttons- 
plus four different tape recorders. 
Gifted, average, and slow learners can 
assimilate their lessons at their own 
speeds. 

Suppose they want to ask teacher a 
question? They push a button at their 
desk. Teacher—equipped with a micro- 
phone and earphones of her own—flicks 
a switch to answer the pupil’s question. 

Educators are reported impressed by 
students’ achievement. 


Teach Abroad? 


How would you like to teach abroad 
in Australia, Austria, Belgium, Burma, 
Finland, France, Germany, India, 
Japan, Syria, or the United Kingdom? 

You can still apply for a Fulbright 
grant for the school year 1958-59. Qual- 


ifications: U.S. citizenship, a Bachelor’s 


degree, and at least three years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience. 

Youll get round-trip transportation 
for yourself, plus maintenance allow- 
ance for up to four dependents. 

Write NOW for application forms to 
Teacher Exchange Section, Office of 
Education, Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
Deadline: Oct. 15. 


Economy Wave 


The economy that surged 
through the last session of Congress has 
apparently splashed over into many lo- 
cal school districts. Reports New York 
State Education Commissioner James E. 
Allen Jr.: 

Of 485 bond proposals submitted in 
the state during 1956-57, 108, or 24 per 
cent, were turned down. The defeated 


wave 


issues accounted for 38 per cent of all 
funds asked. 

“While the situation is not as desper- 
ate as some of the publicity and public 
debate would indicate,” he said, “it is a 
matter of and could 
have disastrous effects on our schools.” 

Meanwhile, the Educational 
Conference Board has recommended an 
increase of $125,000,000 a year in state 
aid to education. It suggests that the 
state-supported foundation program be 
upped from $330 a pupil to $430 


serious concern 


state’s 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Delinquency: 1957 


“Youth Crimes Rise; Court Cases 
Triple Since 1941.” “14 Boys Indicted 
in Two Killings.” “Teen Crimes Erupt 
in City.” “Delinquency Up 10% in Year.” 
“2 Policemen Hurt in Youth Brawls.” 
“Youth Hurls Lye in Classroom.” 

These are some of the headlines that 
have jolted American parents and 
teachers in recent weeks. Behind the 
headlines is a story of rampant juvenile 
delinquency, a story that is as old as 
the Old Testament and as new as to- 
morrow’s newspapers. It is a story not 
of one community, but of many com- 
munities; not of one country, but many 
countries. Indeed, as a New York Times 
study showed, “the problem of juvenile 
crime casts a long shadow that reaches 
every part of the globe.” 

The flare-up of delinquency poses 
two main questions: (1) How serious is 
the problem? (2) What can be done 
about it? To get the answers, Scholastic 
Teacher has surveyed ten major U.S 
cities, with the cooperation of local po- 
lice. These are the findings: 

Triggered largely by 
conditions, there has been an alarming 
leap in juvenile crime in the last ten 
years. The problem is serious but it is 
not insoluble. Concerted community ac 


war-spawned 


tion has stemmed the tide and reversed 
the statistical trend in many communi- 
ties. In half the cities checked by Scho 
lastic Teacher, delinquency has gone 
down in 1956 or the first six months ct 
1957. Significantly, seven of the ten 
cities have enacted youth curfews. Siy 
of the seven vigorously enforce the cu 
fews credit them with 
major factor in curbing delinquency 

Now the details: 
PThe Problem: The recent report of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency headed by Sen. 
Kefauver (D.-Tenn.), presents 
overview 

“Two years after the end of World 
War II, in 1948, there were less thar 
300,000 juveniles appearing before the 
courts. By 1953 this number 
creased to 435,000... . [By] 
500.000. 

“In this seven-year period juvenil 


court cases increased 70 per cent, al 
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New and better teaching tool from 


Today’s brighter classrooms and larger lecture halls call for equipment to 


match. Bell & Howell’s brilliant new “750 Specialist” meets this need . 


and exceeds it! Every feature is made for modern teaching 


@ Throws more light than any other 
750-watt multi-purpose projector 
a full 950 lumens 


@ Has rugged die-cast aluminum 
housing. Unit weighs only 914 
Ibs. without case. 


@ Filmstrip moves on ceramic 
tracks...nothing touches picture 
area 

@ Metal instruction plate perma- 
nently mounted on projector is 
always handy, never gets lost. 


@ Projects single and double frame 
filmstrips or 2x2 slides . . . easily 
converts for automatic slide pro- 
jection. 

@ Big 5” fan assures efficient, full- 
time cooling. 

@ New design “smooth-focus’”’ lens 
gives razor-sharp pictures. 

@ Costs only $129.50 with “‘air-flow” 
case and slide changer. 500-watt 
“Specialist”? multi-purpose pro- 
jector, $89.50 


Available through Bell & Howell Audio-Visual Dealers 
Free booklet! Write Bell & Howell, 7118 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, II. 


Bell © Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Automatic electric slide changer also avail- 
able. Permits push-button operation from 
teacher’s desk . . . automatically refiles 
slides in correct sequence ready for next 
showing. Ask for a demonstration. 


Bell & Howell 





though there was only a 16 per cent 
increase in the number of children who 
were of juvenile court age.” 

Although 500,000 juveniles appeared 
before the courts in 1955, nearly three 
times that number came to the atten- 
tion of the police for misbehavior. The 
total number of boys and girls who 
committed delinquent acts was actually 
much higher, since many you-hful of- 
fenders are never apprehended. 

Warned the Kefauver subcommittee: 
If the trend continues, “1,000,000 chil- 
dren will appear before the courts in 
1965.” 

In the cities surveyed by Scholastic 
Teacher, this picture emerged: 

Chicago: Juvenile offenses rose from 
11,355 in 1954 to 12,439 in 1956. In 
the first half of 1956, the total was 
5,487. (Curfew—see below. ) 

Denver: A one-year increase of 12 
per cent. (Curfew.) 

Des Moines: Same as last year, but 
10 per cent higher than previous years. 

Little Rock: For the first time in 
many years, there is a slight decline in 
juvenile offenders. (Curfew. ) 

Los Angeles: Reported offenses this 
year continued upward, but the rate of 
increase (12 per cent) was lower than 
the first half of 1956 (33 per cent). 
(Curfew. ) 


Minneapolis: A slight decrease this 


year, but a steady rise from 1953 to 
1956. (Curfew. ) 

San Francisco: Over-all picture has 
“greatly improved,” with a “big decline” 
in crimes of violence, gang activities 
and vandalism. (Curfew. ) 

Seattle: A 5 per cent increase from 
1955 to 1956 and a 24 per cent rise in 
past five years. (Curfew. ) 

Topeka: An increase in delinquency, 
but no serious outbreaks of juvenile 
violence. 

Washington, D.C.: Delinquency down 
for the third consecutive year. The 
1956-57 drop was 10 per cent. 
>The Answer: Just as there is no single 
cause of delinquency, so is there no one 
answer to the problem. But the Scho- 
lastic Teacher survey shows that there 
is a general pattern of cooperative com- 
munity action, involving local agencies, 
the schools, the churches and the fam- 
ily, that is proving successful in the war 
on teen crime. 

A major weapon in this war has been 
the youth curfew. Michael J. Delaney, 
director of Chicago’s Crime Prevention 
Division, reports: “Police enforcement 
of the curfew ordinance [which makes 
it unlawful for those under 17 to be on 
the streets from 10:30 p.m. to 6 a.m. on 
weekdays, and 11:30 p.m. to 6 a.m. on 
weekends] is a potent factor in the 
field of police juvenile control. Late 
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night hours afford questionable environ 
ment that may tend to influence emo 
tional and immature youth into adopt 
ing a predelinquent or delinquent way 
of life.” 

Los Angeles Police Chief W. H 
Parker believes that the reason his city 
has not had an unusual outbreak of 
juvenile crime is because of “rigid en 
forcement of our curfew ordinance and 
the assignment of a special detail to in 
vestigate teen-age gang activity.” 

In Denver, there is not only a curfew 
for children under 16, but a ban on the 
sale or possession of “switch blades,” the 
traditional weapon of the delinquent, 
reports Police Chief W. F. Johnson. 

Other cities with curfews are Minne- 
apolis, Seattle, San Francisco and Little 
Rock. 

Among the over-all community pro 
grams reported, are: 

Capt. C. G. Bailey, Minneapolis 
Crime Prevention Bureau: “We 
carried on a very intensive adult pro 
gram with PTA groups and through th 
schools in the past several years in an 
attempt to curtail gang activity and to 
alert parents to be on the lookout as to 
what their youngsters were doing and 
to acquaint them with the danger of al 
lowing their youngsters to carry such 
things as brass knuckles, flip knives, et 

Acting Police Chief Thomas J. Cahill 
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An unusual new Coronet film entirely in animation 


Teachers have long felt a need for a film to help them teach grammar 
Coronet has created a delightful film entirely in animation which will 


Grammar: 
Verbs and 
ways we 
use them 


e ' 
Seems'’ - state of being 


a a Write for preview 


€ 
ae 


Seems" - state of being 


If you are seriously 
a preview of 


considering pur 
chase, fill in coupon 
for 
these Coronet films; 
or 
Coronet film libror- 


ies, if you are inter- 
ested in rental 


simplify and clarify the study of verbs. The animated sequences in 
Grammor: Verbs and Ways We Use Them instill immediate student 
interest and make learning both entertaining and retentive. The verbs 


and verb forms considered are illustrated with precision and clarity 


Various distinctions among verbs are shown—active and passive voice, 
transitive and intransitive verbs, verb moods and the formation of tenses 
A single showing will give students a basic 


“verb vocabulary,” while 


repeated showings will confirm their understanding of verb distinctions 


in black-and-white. 


The film is 11 minutes in length (one reel) and is available in color or 


OTHER NEW CORONET FILMS 

Leonardo da Vinci and His Art. (1'4 reels, 13'2 min.) 
Transportation in the Modern World. (One reel, 11 min.) 
English Literature: Chaucer and the Medieval Period. 


Color and Bé\ 
Color and B&v 


(1% reels, 13% min.) Color and B&W 
Handel and His Music. (1'4 reels, 132 min.) Color and B&W 


Coronet Films 


The World's Largest Producer of Educational Films 


CORONET BUILDING 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


CORONET FILMS + Dept. ST-107 + Coronet Building + Chicago 1, Illinois 7 


[] Please send me without charge preview prints of the films | have checked for 


purchase consideration 


C) Grammor 


for a list of 


a 


School__ 


Verbs and Ways We Use Them 
[] Leonardo da Vinci and His Art 
[_] English Literature: Chaucer and the Medieval Period 


[) | am interested in renting these films 
libraries and your catalogue describing 735 other fine educational films 


(Please do not check if interested in rental only) 


[] Transportation in the Modern World 
_) Handel and His Music 


Please send me a list of Coronet rental 
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San Francisco: “Effective delinquency 
prevention and juvenile control are the 
result of community understanding and 
agency cooperation. ... Steps taken by 
the community [include] redevelopment 
of slum areas, construction of additional 
modern recreational facilities and . . 
[emphasis on] organized athletic pro- 
gram.” 

Police Chief H. J. Lawrence, Seattle: 
Juvenile officers work closely with social 
agencies and public schools. “Often this 
has resulted in the early spotting of... 
delinquency,” leading to preventive ac- 
tion. The Police Dept. conducts day and 
night foot patrols of problem areas and 
teen-age hang-outs. “The Seattle Po- 
lice Department also conducts an inten- 
sive lecture pregram in U.S. History 
classes. During the period in which 
classes study local government, a police 
patrolman presents a lecture on the du- 
ties, functions of law enforcement in 
the city. This lecture was carefully 
worked out in cooperation with the So- 
cial Studies Department of the schools.” 

Mrs. Mary B. Nash, Referee, Pulaski 
County Juvenile Court, Little Rock: 
“Youth centers have been established 
and organizations for young people en- 
couraged.” 

Police Chief S. R. Purdue, Topeka: 
Alert police action has “kept the hood- 
lum-type youth in line.” Committees 
have been set up to study youth prob- 
Recreation programs have been 
expanded. 


In Brief 
Jacksonville, 


MacMurray College in | 

lll., has just started an experimental 
course in critical thinking for superior 
high school students. Course will help 
individual assess his abilities, emotions, 
potentialities for growth, and set stand- 
ards of conduct. 

>Pawtucket (R.I.) teachers returned to 
their jobs last month, following a Su- 
perior Court decision that their strike 
was illegal. The State Supreme Court 
upheld the decision. 

>The “Denver Post” Jast month 
veyed parents on the merits of a 12 
month school year. Verdict: “No.” 
PSeventy 
enrolled in 


lems. 


sur- 


million Chinese 
elementary and secondary 
schools this fall—an increase of 8,000,- 
000 over last vear. 

®New York’s Board of Education is 


calling on educators everywhere to rec- 


youngsters 


ommend candidates for its soon-to-be- 
vacant post of Superintendent of 
Schools. Insiders say John J. Theobald 
former Queens College president—is a 
hot favorite to succeed retiring Supt. 
William Jansen. 

PTerry Ferrer, of “Newsweek,” is new 
education editor of the “New York 
Herald Tribune.” 


aa 


Dr. Vest Dr. Wetter 


New Advisors 


Two outstanding American educators 
are joining Scholastic Magazines’ Na- 
tional Advisory Council. The Council 
members, who serve on a rotating basis, 
are educational leaders who advise Scho- 
lastic executives and editors in setting 
policy and determining editorial pro- 
grams of the 12 Scholastic Magazines. 

New Advisory Council members. 

H. GRANT VEST, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Denver, Colo. 
Graduate of Brigham Young and Stan- 
ford Univs. A private school teacher for 
seven years, he served as superintendent 
of Uintah schools—(1942-48), and Logan 
City schools (1948-53). In 1953 he be- 
came state commissioner. He served as 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, Utah State Legislature; committee 
on reorganization, Utah Education Asso- 
ciation; Utah Citizens Committee; and 
executive secretary of the Utah State 
Senate’s Public Survey Committee. 

ALLEN H. WETTER, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. At- 
tended School of Pedagogy, Temple 
Univ., and Univ. of Pennsylvania. Taught 
in Kearney and Hunter Elementary 
Schools, and Thomas and Stetson Junior 
High Schools. A principal in Adams, 
West, F. Read, and Henry R. Edmunds 
Schools, he became a district superin- 
tendent in 1943. In 1946, he became 
assistant to the superintendent of 
schools, moving up to Associate Super- 
intendent in charge of School-Commu- 
nity Relations in 1951. In 1955, elected 
Superintendent of Schools. Membei 
Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, 
Philadelphia Schoolmen’s Club, Phi 
Delta Kappa, United States Committee 
UNICEF, and many others. 

Dr. Vest and Dr. Wetter replace re- 
tiring members Henry H. Hill, Presi- 
Peabody College for 
Teachers; Herold C. Hunt, Harvard 
Univ. Graduate School of Education; 
and Lloyd S. Michael, Superintendent, 
Evanston Twp. H.S., Evanston, Ill. 


i — 
Don’t Miss .. . 
Are the Public Schools Doing Their 
Job?, a debate in the Sept. 21 “Satur- 
day Evening Post.” 


George 
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ik REGINNINGS oF COAL 


FREE teaching aids on coal 


Designed to give the student a better understanding of the importance of 


bituminous coal, these booklets, charts and films are available to teachers 


free of charge. Send for specimen copies and feel free to write the Associ- 


ation for any information not covered here. 


BOOKS 


1. 
« 


“The Genie Story”—for intermediate grades—tells in 
colorful cartoon strip form how a boy is shown the 
wonders of coal. 


“Class Report’’—for intermediate grades—planned as a 
series of typical pupil reports about coal and its use 
in everyday life. Color illustrations. 


“The Bituminous Coal Story’”—for upper grades—tells 
about coal’s origin, history, production, uses. Illus- 
trated in color. 


“The Beginnings of Coal’’—illustrated description of the 
geological formation of coal. 


“Coal”—a colorful 12-page booklet for teachers, 


reprinted from World Book Encyclopedia. 


CHARTS, MAPS, FILMS 


6. 


“Map of Coal Areas in the United States”—a 9” x 16” 
color map of coal areas and a listing of our nation’s 
coal reserves and annual production. 


INDICATE PIECES DESIRED 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


7. 


. Information is 


"Cutaway View of an Underground Mine’’—a 12” x 18” 
chart in three colors— shows the workings of an 
underground mine with descriptions of palioeel min- 
ing machinery. 


"A Miracle of Modern Chemistry”—a color chart show- 
ing many important chemical derivatives and products 
of bituminous coal. 


also available on 16-mm educational 
documentary films and film strips on the coal industry. 
Color and black & white. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send items I have checked: 


’ 


“Map of Coal Areas” 
“Cutaway View of Mine” 


“The Genie Story’ 
“Class Report” 

“Bituminous Coal Story” “Miracle of Modern Chemistry” 
“Beginnings of Coal” 0 Information on available films 


“Coal” 
Name 
Grade or position 
School 


Address 
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What to Ask When the A-V Salesman Comes to Call 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


the to shop for A-V equipment? 
Often this is no slight investment. 
You'll want to make sure you get not only 
the most value for the money but also 
equipment that will best serve your 
school. A reputable AV-salesman will 
want to help on both counts, yet he 
needs you to lead the way with perti- 
nent questions about equipment you 
want. Here’s a rundown of what to ask 
in addition to price, which naturally is 
an important consideration. (Remember 
-many of the features listed here are 
exclusive with some manufacturers. 
Choose those features that are best for 
your purposes—and your purse!) 


Questions to Ask 

Television: Is the set portable? Does 
screen size fit the size of the audience 
who will view it? (In many classrooms 
a lightweight 17” portable is sufficient; 
otherwise, consider a 21” or 24” table 
model fitted to a movable stand.) Is 
screen surface glare-proof? How dur- 
able is the cabinet? How about antenna 
facilities? (Except in fringe areas, 
“rabbit-ears” or built-in type works 
well. Outdoor type, if used, requires 
careful installation. ) 

Can the set be operated without in- 
terference from other electrical equip- 
ment? Easy to operate? Adaptable for 
closed circuit TV? Does the sound sys- 
tem avoid “room echo”? Receiver safe? 
Good dealer service? 


Radio: Well made? Sufficient volume? 
Is sensitivity and selectivity adequate to 
receive stations in your locality? Does it 
have both AM and FM (if available)? 
Good automatic volume control to mini- 
mize fading and prevents blasting of 
strong stations when tuning? Does the 
set provide for tape recording programs 
directly? Additional speaker? Plug-in 
record player? Is it Underwriters ap- 
proved? 


Filmstrip or slide projector: Easy to 
use? How constructed? (Rivets and spot- 
welding necessitates return to dealer or 
factory for repair.) Runs quietly? Good 
cooling system? What is likely to need 
repair from time to time? Cost? Service 
and parts easily available? 

How much room darkening is neces- 
sary (especially for color)? Is a range of 
projection lenses obtainable to adjust 
image size for different type 
Remote control available? Semi or auto- 
matic operation? Tilting and focusing 
devices fool-proof? Can projector be 


rooms? 


Stanley Solomon teaches at Nott Ter- 
race High School, which is located in 
Schenectady, N. Y 


operated in case? Is latter so designed 
it will not accidentally open in transit? 

Will the machine accept both single 
and double frame filmstrips? (Double 
frame is required for school-made film 
from a 35mm. camera.) Has it a 2” by 
2” slide carrier? Can projector be used 
for other size slides? Are operating in- 
structions clearly indicated? 


Sound Projector: Can you set it up 
quickly and simply? Film threading 
easy? Does it have fast power-driven 
rewind? Reverse and still picture opera- 
tion, both without film damage? Two 
speeds—16 and 24 frames per second? 
750- or 1,000-watt lamp? At least 15- 
watt amplifier? Microphone or phono 
jack? 

Is speaker large enough for all rea- 
sonable situations? Film-handling parts 
(shuttle, aperture, sprocket guards and 
locks, etc.) designed to protect film? 
Can lens be changed easily? Does ma- 
chine project a brilliant and uniform 
image? (Try it under various room 
darkening conditions, with screen in 
different places—up front or in corner, 
etc.) Does operating current fit your 
school’s? Case durable and easy to 
transport without accidental opening? 
Machine easy to clean? Whom do you 
call for service? How rapid? 


Opaque Projector: Will it project a 
full 10” by 10” page? Does it have a 
built-in pointer? Is it possible to adjust 
lens to fit image on screen you already 
have? Quiet in operation? Safely port- 
able, especially up and down stairs? Is 
there a way to protect the lens when 
not in use? A place to store power cord? 
Does projector produce objectionable 
light flashes when you lower platen to 
introduce copy? Is tilting mechanism 
fool-proof and sturdily made? Can 
youngsters operate the machine with- 
out undue struggle? 


Tape Recorder: Sound adequate? 
(Either multiple speakers or single large 
speaker.) At least two speeds—3% and 
7% inches per second? Push-button or 
similar simple control? Rapid rewind? 
An understandable and dependable re- 
cording level indicator? Automatic shut- 


off? 


Does it provide for operating directly 
from speaker terminals of radio or pho- 
nograph, as well as through a micro- 
phone? Has it an instant stop-start 
switch that produces no objectionable 
“beep” on the tape? Microphone de- 
signed to be handled comfortably? Is a 
model available with built-in radio (AM 
and FM)? Does it have an index counter 
to locate material on the tape quickly 
and accurately? A monitor switch for 
listening in on the recording being 
made? 


Record Player: Does it have a well- 
designed tone control? Compactly 
made for manual operation (most use- 
ful in schools)? Does it contain a means 
for stopping and starting the record at 
any point without injury to the record 
or scratching noise? 

Case designed for safe transit? Does 
it play all record speeds—78, 33 1/3 and 
45 rpm? All size records 7”, 10”, 12”, 
and 16”? Any cut—microgroove or stand- 
ard? Does needle handle all records? Is 
speaker designed primarily for classroom 
use—compact and simple to set up? 


Screens: Large enough to handle 
opaque projector images? Image equally 
good from directly in front or at an 
angle of 25 degrees? Roller device de- 
pendable? If on stand, is it easy to set 
up? Compact? Strong? Can screen be 
washed or otherwise cleaned? How 
much room darkening is needed (espe- 
cially for color films)? 


Filmstrips: In color? How many 
frames? Cost per frame? Captions on 
film? Easily read from any part of 
room? Study guide available? Can you 
try out films in classroom situations? 


Records: Unbreakable? What speed? 
How is sound? Is sound level ample 
when heard through your own player? 
Purchase on approval? 

Once you have answers to these and 
similar questions, test all equipment in 
your own classroom under normal 
teaching conditions. Compare perform- 
ance and price. You'll then know you've 
done all you can to buy the best A-V 
equipment for your school at the most 
value for the taxpayer’s dollar.e 
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Teaching Guide 
for this issue of 


Foreign Aid . . . From U. S. or 
U. N.? (p. 4) 


American History, World History 
Digest of the Arguments 


In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
consider the question, “Should foreign 
aid from the U. S. be administered by 
the U. N.?” Proponents hold that since 
foreign aid and the U. N. are both in- 
tended to preserve world peace, foreign 
aid would be administered best by the 
U.N.; that U. N. administration of tech- 
nical aid would be free from politics; 
that foreign nations receiving aid 
through the U. N 
ful. 

Opponents 


would be less resent- 


argue that the U. §S 
would be giving up one of its most suc- 
cessful post-war programs; that Russia 
would obstruct the foreign aid program; 
that any future reduction of U. S. aid, 
if extended through the U. N., would 
be interpreted as a lack of confidence 


in the U. N 


Aim 

To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against having the U. N 
administer the foreign aid 
tions of the U. S 


appropria- 


Assignment 


1. Using parallel columns, outline 
the arguments for and against U. N. 
administration of foreign aid from the 
U. S. (Avoid use of the exact words in 
bold italics which preface each of the 
arguments in the article.) 

2. The U. S. foreign aid program is 
widely regarded as a successful post- 
war program, yet the U. S. is disliked 
by citizens of countries which 
have received our aid. Account for this 
state of affairs. 


some 


Things to Do 


1. The class can assemble as a U. N. 
committee which has been called to- 
gether to consider the desirability of 
urging the U. S. to use the U. N. to 
administer its foreign aid program. A 
student chairman can lead the discus- 
sion. In advance of the discussion, the 
class can decide which countries should 
be represented on the committee. 

2. Class cartoonists can put forth a 
point of view on either side of this 
controversial question. 

3. Volunteers can read and report 
(orally or in writing) on earlier Senior 
Scholastic articles on foreign aid (cited 
on page 4). 


U. S. Missile Development (p. 
10) 

American History, World History 

Digest of the Article 


Soviet Russia's recent announcement 
that it has tested successfully an inter- 
continental ballistic missile has spurred 
the work of our own scientists in this 
field. Rockets have been used in war- 
fare for more than 700 years, and the 
devastation wrought by Germany’s V-1 
and V-2 rockets in World War II is 
still a fresh memory. 

U. S. missile development has been 
in two fields—guided missiles, which 
are actually pilotless planes flying with 
in the earth’s atmospnere, and ballistic 
missiles, which fly hundreds of miles 
above the earth and are not guided 
during the final stage as they approac h 
the target at 15,000 hour 
We have been at work on long-range 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, inter- 
mediate range missiles for use in a 

,500-mile radius, and short-range mis- 


miles pet 


siles. These weapons have been fired 
with varying degrees of success, and 
development has been complicated by 
differences within our Armed Forces. 

It may be that missile development 
will revolutionize defense policy. Brit- 
ain has already announced fundamental 
shifts in its military planning. Missiles 
are also being used in non-military 
areas, notably in exploring the mys- 
teries of outer space. Attention is also 
being paid to development of the anti- 
missile missile 


Aim 
To acquaint students with missile de- 
velopment in the U. S. and to consider 


Senior Scholastic 


the implications of such development 
in peace and war 


Assignment 


1. Rockets have been used in war be- 
fore. Discuss briefly. 

2. (a) Describe one 
tween the guided missile and ballistic 
missile; (b) What are the various ranges 
of ballistic missiles being developed by 
the U. S.? 

3. To what extent has Britain modi- 
fied her military planning in terms of 
missile development? 

4. How can 


difference be- 


missiles be useful in 
peacetime? 

5. The intercontinental ballistic mis 
described as the “ulti 


sile has been 


mate” weapon. Explain 


Discussion Questions 
that 


successfully an inter 
Why did 


world-wide in 


1. Russia recently announced 
she had tested 
continental ballistic 


this announcement stir 


missile. 


terest? 

2. What reasons have we for beliey 
ing that our Federal Government has 
been pushing missile development? To 
what extent successful 
in launching missiles? Distinguish be 


tween the guided missile and the bal 


have we been 


listic missile 
3. Account for the 
opinion in the Armed Forces over de 
velopment of our missile program. 

4. What changes has Britain an 
nounced in its military planning, as a 
consequence of missile development? 
Should we be guided by Britain’s reac 
tion to missile development? Defend 


differences of 


your point of view. 
5. Scientists at work during the In- 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you getting to know them? Now that the term is well under way, 
you are getting to know your pupils as individuals. Probably you have found 
a seating plan helpful in associating faces and places. An examination of 
written work and oral contributions has given you a line on pupils’ abilities. 

Now is the time to check the records, if you have not already done so. 
Find out who among your students is repeating the grade. Pupils can indi- 
cate this on a 3 x 6 slip which can be folded for privacy. These can be 
checked against permanent records. Jot down in your marking book the I.Q. 
and reading score of each pupil. These standardized test scores need not 
prejudice your evaluation of a pupil, but they can invite a second look 
if the discrepancy between your opinion and the test results is glaring. 

You may want to tap the experience that fellow teachers have had with 
those pupils who have attracted special interest. 

These are a few of the ways which will help you to allow for individual 
differences in a classroom which may be crowded.—H. L. H. 
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ternational Geophysical Year are also 
missiles. How are they 
being used during the IGY? 

6. If you were employed in the avia- 


interested in 


tion industry, why would you be inter- 
ested in missile development? 

7. Why has the “ultimate 
weapon” been applied to the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile? What plans 
to limit the effects of 


such an “ultimate weapon”? 


term 


are under way 


Things to Do 


1. Students can watch for missile de- 
velopments in daily newspapers and 
clip the articles. The date and source 
of the article should be noted. 

a student 
give a chalk-talk on some phase otf mis- 
sile development (for example, the use 


science-minded can 


of the rocket to get the ballistic missile 
into outer space). 

3. Students 
branches of the 


interested in various 
Armed Forces can re- 
port on the role played by a branch of 
the service (Army, Navy, or Air Force) 
development. The Readers’ 
to Periodical Literature will di- 
rect students to appropriate articles 


in missile 
Guide 


Television Around the World (p. 
6) 
World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 
The development of television re- 
quired the scientific brains of many 
different It should, therefore, 
not come as a surprise that TV plan- 


nations 


ners are turning more and more toward 
an international exchange of programs. 
The influence of the U. S. on program 
planning in other countries has been 
considerable 





Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


October 11, 1957 


World Affairs Article: The 
Turnover in Thailand 
National Affairs Article: Food, Poison, 
and the Pure Food and Drug Laws 
Forum Topic of the Week: Should the 
Federal Government Prohibit the 
Construction of Billboards on High- 
ways Built with Federal Funds? 
Creative Americans: Duncan Phyfe— 
Artist in Wood 
Plus All the Regular Features 


Political 








The time is not far off when a world- 
wide relay system for TV signals will 
make it possible for shows and events 
to cross the oceans live. Meanwhile, all 
the nations of Western Europe have 
linked themselves in the European 
Broadcasting Union. 

Television sets are now in use all 
over the world, but of the 60,000,000 
TV sets in operation, more than 44,- 
000,000 belong to persons living in the 
U. S. An estimated 80 per cent of all 
American homes have television. 

The article also contains a specially 
compiled table of essential facts about 
television ownership and operation in 
individual countries, including Soviet 
Russia. 


Aim 

To invite pupil attention to the 
world-wide use of television and the 
possibility that programs may span the 
oceans. 
Discussion Questions 

1. What evidence have we that tele- 
vision is a development to which the 

















Punch 


British educational TV as viewed by Punch: “I thought so—do- 
ing your homework when you should be watching television.” 


scientists of many countries made con- 
tributions? 

2. To what extent does U. S. pro- 
gramming influence TV planners in 
other countries? To what extent are our 
programs influenced by experiences in 
other lands? 

3. What obstacles must be overcome 
before TV programs can span _ the 
oceans? 

4. TV can be a globe-girdling good 
will Comment on_ that 


statement. 


ambassador. 


Things to Do 

1. A committee can prepare a list of 
U. S. television programs which should 
be filmed and shown abroad. Each 
selection should be justified briefly. 

2. Students can prepare bar or broken 
line graphs using statistics in the table, 
“Television Around the World.” 


Benjamin Franklin (p. 13) 
American History 

Our “Creative American” this week 
is Benjamin Franklin, the all-around 
man. 


Things to Do 


1. Students can be encouraged to 
read Franklin’s Autobiography and 
write a book report on part or all of it. 

2. Students can select from Frank-. 
lin’s Autobiography and Poor Richard's 
Almanac sayings which have special 
appeal for them. There is a handy col- 
lection in Familiar Quotations, by John 
Bartlett, a reference work which stu- 
dents should get to know. You might 
start them with one of Franklin’s max- 
ims, “Never leave that till tomorrow 
which you can do today.” 


Science in the News (p. 17) 

This week’s science news features a 
new device which may soon be em- 
ployed to flash “invisible” advertising 
messages on TV screens. 


Discussion Questions 


1. To what extent should the opera- 
tion of this device be controlled by the 
Federal Government? Justify your point 
of view. 

2. In what way does this new form 
of communication differ from other 
forms, such as newspapers, motion pic- 
tures, TV, magazines, etc.? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 21) 
I. Missile Race: a-2; b-1; 
f-3; g-3; h-2; i-3. 
II. Television: a-3; b-1; c-1. 
III. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 4-T; 5-F; 
6-F. 
IV. Foreign Aid: 1-F; 2-A; 3-A; 4-F. 


c-4; d-2; e-1; 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on Page 9-T 
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Going Steady—Pro 
Dear Editor: 


As far as I know, I’m not a “square” 
just because I go steady! This is my 
answer to the letter written by John 
Mallia (see Sept. 13 issue). In spite of 
what he says, most people don’t go 
steady just to “follow the herd.” 

To most teen-agers, “going steady” 
simply means having a “special” some- 
one to go out with on Saturday nights. 
It means you can always be certain of 
having a date. And that’s all that it 
means! 

Anne Frances 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 

“None of this going steady stuff for 
me!” How many times have I said that? 
But here I am going steady again! 

I’m not going steady because every- 
one else is. 'm going steady because 
I enjoy being with my “steady.” We 
have fun no matter where we go, o1 
what we do, rain or shine. 

As for playing the field, I’m only 15, 
and I have plenty of time left for that. 
You’re only young once, so why not 
enjoy it? 

*Marian Yourg 
Dayton, Ohio 


Going Steady—Con 


Dear Editor: 

With all my heart I agree with the 
letter attacking going steady. I went 
steady until this year. I now believe 
that a boy or girl is pretty silly to go 
steady. For he or she never knows 
what .. . is in store unless he or she 
“plays the field.” 

Until now, I never knew the pleasure 
of asian to any girl and asking her 
for a date. Now that I am playing the 
field, I am gaining new friends by the 
dozen. 

Thomas Adams 
Walton High School 
DeFuniak Springs, Fla 


Letters tos 


Dear Editor: 

As far as I am concerned, there is 
no such thing as going steady. The 
truth is that going steady can last any- 
where from two days to two years. But 
on the average, going steady lasts about 
three weeks. 

If this is “going steady,” I choose 
to be a “square.” If I date a girl, I date 
her. I won't go steady until we are well 
acquainted and really want to “go 
steady.” 

Robert Boyce 
Intermediate School 8-8 
Brigham City, Utah 


(Wow! Our mail is full of letters de 
bating the pros and cons of going 
steady. But keep sending them along. 
We'll continue to publish the best ones. 
When writing. us, be sure to include 
your name and the name of your 
school. Address your letters to: “Letters 
to the Editor,” Senior Scholastic, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 
~—Editors.) 


Cut Vacations? NO! 


Dear Editor: 
I am writing in reply to the letter 

proposing that summer vacations be 

abolished (see Sept. 20 issue). 

There are so many things to be done 
in the world that I cannot see how. any 
one could have nothing to do. The 
writer of the letter said he went swim 
ming, fishing, hiking, and did a lot of 
reading. If he tires of summer vaca 
tions, how then tan he possibly amuse 
himself after he is graduated? 

I suspect that the writer of the letter 
was bored because he was lonely. As 
for having school 12 months a 
too much is too much! 

Eleanor 


Ale do 


year 


White 
Illinois 


Equal Taxation for All 


Dear Editor: 

I just read the letter asking for a tax 
exemption for teen-agers who are sav- 
ing to pay for a college education (see 
Sept. 13 issue). I completely disagree! 

I realize that college students could 
use some extra money for college ex- 
penses. However, there are older peo- 
ple who also are working their way 
through college. Thus, if the Govern- 


Editor 


= 
oh 


ment exempts teen-age college students 
from paying taxes, it could hardly ig 
nore the older ones. 

Even if the Government exempted 
all college students, the people who are 
not going to college would then feel 
cheated because they, too, might be 
saving their money for something 
worthwhile. Thus continued equal tax 
ation for all is the only solution. 

Marilyn Smith 
Westboro, Mo 


No Brakes on Horsepower 


Dear Editor: 
I am wholeheartedly against putting 


.the brakes on horsepower (see Forum 


Topic, Sept. 13 issue) 

grow larger and heavie: 
each year, they need stronger power 
plants. Can imagine a 
wagon, loaded-down with everything 
but the kitchen sink, setting out on a 
cross-country trip with a 75 
power engine? 

I doubt that extra horsepower is the 
cause of increased fatalities on the na 
tion’s highways. I think the real reason 
is the tremendous increase in the num 
ber of cars on the nation’s roads. Al 
though the number of fatal accidents 
has increased in recent years, the rate 
per automobile has dropped nearly 50 


As cars 


you station 


horse 


per cent. 
Paul Briere 
Prevost High School 
Fall River Mass 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

This is the first have 
scribed to Senior Scholastic. 1 think it 
is a mighty fine magazine for senior 


year | sub 


and junior high school students. I’m 

looking forward to receiving your mag 

azine every week, 
Nathaniel Smith 
Monroe Senior 
Albany, Georgia 


High Schoot 


Dear Editor: 

I received my first copy of Senior 
Scholastic this week. | 
read most of it. It is a very enjoyable 
and educational magazine. 

Sharon Fairchild 
Laketon High School 
Disko, Indiana 


have already 














Esch year the National University Extension 
nation-wide de- 
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Alivided the general question into three propo- 
sitions: ‘ 
1. Resolved, that United States foreign aid 


should be substantially increased. 


8. Resolved, that all United States foreign aid 
should be administered through the United 


Nations. 








"THE QUESTION AT ISSUE Si ee, 


ater hyn, he the association wl choose on 
of these propositions final wording of the 
SOUEE aches to ow 


ae involved in the first and second propo- 
sitions (“Foreign Aid—More or Less?” February 


1, 1957; and “Foreign Aid—Helping Hand or 


Handout?” December 8, 1955). 
In addition, several of the Forum Topics last 


" spring, devoted to the views of foreign students 


attending the New York Herald Tribune Forum 
for High Schools, included comments on these 
phases of our foreign aid program. 

This week we consider the third NUEA propo- 
sition: Should foreign aid frem the U. S. be 
administered by the United Nations? 


+ Scholastic has al- > 
-eady devoted a Forum Topic of the Week to 


FOREIGN AID... 


From the U.N. or the U.S.. 


Should U. S. foreign aid be administered by the U. N.? 


Pro and con discussion: 


FROM THE U.N. 


1. The aim of our foreign aid program 
is to preserve world peace. Aid should 
be channeled through the organization 
set up for that purpose—the U. N. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
fundamental goal of U. S. foreign poli- 
cy has been to preserve peace. Every- 
thing the President, the State Depart- 
ment, the and all the other 
branches of our Government has done 
in the field of foreign affairs has been 
designed either to strengthen or to fur- 
ther that goal. 

That is why the U. S. belongs to. the 
United Nations. And that is why we 
have a foreign aid program. 

President Eisenhower has put it this 
way: “When our young men were dy- 
ing in the Argonne in 1918 and on the 


Congress, 


beaches of Normandy and in the Pacific 
in 1944 and at Pusan in 1950—and 
when the battlefields of Europe and 
Africa and Asia were strewn with bil- 
lions of dollars worth of American mili- 
tary equipment, representing the toil 
and the skills of millions of workers— 
no one for an instant doubted the need 
and the rightness of this sacrifice of 
blood and labor and treasure. Precisely 
the same needs and purposes are served 
by our [foreign aid] program today.” 

The case for foreign aid can also be 
summed up in this way: that it was 
set up “for the purpose of maintaining 
peace, preventing War, encouraging re- 
spect for human rights, and promoting 
the social and economic welfare of all 
mankind.” 

The quotation marks do not set off a 
statement made originally about for- 


eign aid at all. Instead, they are from 
a paragraph explaining the purposes of 
the United Nations—published last 
week in Senior Scholastic’s “U. S. 
and World Affairs Annual” (p. 25). 
The purposes of the U. N. and of 


foreign aid, then, are basically the 
same. 
And what better way is = re to 


make plain our faith in the U. N. than 
to give it the job of aictbacans for- 
eign aid? It could be done very simply, 
too. We would have only to increase 
our annual appropriation of funds to 
the United Nations (see last week’s 
issue, p. 26), earmarking a certain per- 
centage of it for aid programs. 

Such a move would make the U. N. 
much more than an assembly for dis- 
cussion and debate. It would strength- 
en an arm of the U. N. which has al- 
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ready proved itself by deeds rather 
than words. 


2. The U. N.’s Technical Assistance 
Program has a fine record in administer- 
ing aid to needy nations. 


Letting the United Nations. adminis- 
ter foreign aid would not be giving 
the U. N. a new task. The U. N., 
through its Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, has been handling aid to needy 
nations since the U. N. itself was 
founded. All countries, including our 
own, contribute to this program. 

Last year, U. N. agencies gave aid 
to 92 countries and territories—ranging 
from the barren plateaus of the Andes 
to tropical farms in the heart of Africa. 
These agencies helped the Middle East 
to battle the ravages of the desert lo- 
cust. They helped Ethiopia fight rin- 
derpest, and Syria to battle hoof-and- 
mouth disease. They trained fishermen 
in India to use power boats. They 
taught logging techniques to natives of 
the Amazon basin. 

Furthermore, the World Health Or- 
ganization raised to 400,000,000 the 
number of persons it has helped protect 
from such diseases as tuberculosis, ma- 
laria, and yaws. And the International 
Bank lent underdeveloped areas more 
than $400,000,000 with which to build 
up their struggling economies. 

And here is an essential point: the 
U. N. administered this aid according 
to the needs of each nation. Politics 
were not a factor in deciding . which 
nation got what aid. Is not this an 
ideal to be encouraged and expanded? 


3. Administering aid through the U. N. 
would be much more fair and much less 
partisan than the present system. 


One of the chief drawbacks of the 
present system—whereby agencies of 
the U. S. Government administer U. S. 
foreign aid—is the attitude it creates 
among the peoples receiving aid. 

These peoples sometimes cannot help 
but feel they are “being bought.” They 
are grateful for the aid, but assume 
that there must be “strings attached.” 
It is not surprising, therefore, that they 
come to believe—rightly or wrongly— 
that the “price” of U. S. aid is dictation 
from Washington. They come to resent 
being a “have not” nation—and «take 
out their resentment against the “have” 
nation. This helps to explain some of 
the surprising anti-Americanism which 
has sprung up in nations which should 
be our friends. 

Year after year, young delegates to 
the New York Herald Tribune Forum 
for High Schools—sponsored in cooper- 
ation with Scholastic Magazines—have 
urged that the United States turn over 
its foreign aid program to the U. N. 
Here’s how one of the 1956 delegates, 
ohann Holst of Norway, put it: 
“Today foreign aid is being given by 











New York Times 


Let’s Use the Real Meaning of the Word. 


two great powers, the United States 
and Russia. There is competition be- 
tween them to give aid ... . 
increase their influence in other coun- 
tries. I think the tensions in the world 
today would decrease if all aid were 
to be given through the United Na- 
tions.” 

If foreign aid came from the U. N.— 
and not from Washington, D. C., we 
would earn the thanks and good will 
of the “have not” nations without hav- 
ing our motives suspected. 


so as to 


4. Giving aid through the U. N. would 
help cool down the “cold war.” 


What about the Russians, some may 
ask? Won't ‘they—as U. N. members— 


Charity (Red Style) Has a Long String Attached. 
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share in the credit that would belong 
mainly to the U. S.? Here’s how Wil- 
liam R. Espy, a noted economics writer, 
answers that: “After years of cold war, 
many of us have forgotten that the 
U. S. S. R. and her satellites were orig- 
inally urged to take part in the Mar- 
shall Plan. . . . It is important to re- 
member that the original theory of eco- 
nomic and technical aid was not to 
outbid Russia. . . . Rather the theory 
was that by [aiding needy nations] we 
would both reduce the likelihood of 
Communist infiltration and eliminate 
power vacuums” into which the Reds 
might move. 

In other words, channeling aid 
through the U. N. would put an end 
to competition between the U. S. and 
Russia in giving foreign aid. At the 
same time it would help eliminate the 
very conditions of poverty, disease, and 
ignorance that breed communism in 
backward countries. U. S. aid should 
therefore be administered through the 
United Nations. 


FROM THE U.S. 


1. The U. S. should hold the reins on 
its own foreign aid program. 

United States foreign aid has been 
one of the major factors—if not the 
major factor—in rebuilding the war- 
shattered economies of many nations. 
But is has been aid from the United 
States—not from the United Nations. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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an British Information Services 
Popular British program is BBC’s “The Name’s*the Same.” As in -. program 
the panel tries to discover name of visitor who has same name as famous person. 
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: L ; French Government Tourist Office 
What's My Line?’ is popular program in France. Panel shows, which originated in 
U.S., follow our format, are great favorites with TV viewers in Western Europe. 





British Information Services 
“What's My Line?” is British Broadcasting Corporation's most popular program. 
BBC, owned and run by the government, also presents many educational programs. 








* A WINDOW looking out upon the 
world in every small house in 
every land.” 

That was the dream of TV’s pioneers 
during television’s early years. Today 
their dream is drawing closer and closer 
to réality. 

Within the next decade, many sci- 
entists say, an international TV network 
will girdle the earth. Our TV screens 
will bring us—live!—a safari trekking 
into the heart of Africa, a kite-flying 
festival in Tokyo, Christmas rites being 
celebrated in the Vatican. People who 
cannot readily go out to tour the world 
—and that includes most of us—will 
have the world brought to them. 

Already the magic of nationwide 
television permits Americans to sit in 
their homes and see events taking place 
3,000 miles away. Recently a European 
TV hookup enabled people in nine 


countries to watch the funeral service 


in Milan, Italy, of great orchestra con- 
ductor Arturo Toscanini. Another in- 
ternational program spotlighted skin 
divers exploring the depths of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Still another peeked 
through the Iron Curtain to bring 
viewers throughout Europe the finals 
of the Amateur Boxing Championships 
from Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

That TV planners should be turning 
more and more toward an international 
exchange of programs should not come 
as a surprise. After all, the scientific 
brains of many different nations con- 
tributed to the development of tele- 
vision. It took about three quarters 
of a century of research to bring Perry 
Como into your living room. 


international “Brainchild” 


It was a Frenchman who started the 
ball rolling 80 years ago. He proposed 
a way to send and receive pictures over 
wires. Seven years later, in 1884, a 
German developed a device which em- 
ployed revolving disks to transmit pic- 
tures. These were the first major steps 
on the way to the TV of 1957. 

But it was not until about 1900 that 
electronic TV—the kind we have today 
—really got started. A German scien- 
tist invented the cathode ray “picture” 
tube, the heart of the modern TV re- 
ceiving set. Then, in 1907, a Russian 
and an Englishman each discovered 
ways of sending pictures along beams 
of electrons. The big breakthrough 
came in 1925, when an American de- 
veloped the iconoscope (which gets its 
name from two Greek words: icon, 
image, and scopus, watcher). The icon- 
oscope is the vital part of the modern 
TV camera. By 1933 the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America was transmitting ex- 
perimental TV programs between New 
York City and Philadelphia. 
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A global television network will soon reach into your living room 





TV... Globe-Girdling 
Good Will Ambassador 


Meanwhile, across the Atlantic, 
Britain, too, was making progress. In 
1936 the British began broadcasting 
the world’s first regular TV service for 
the public from studios in London. 
Three years later, TV in the United 
States was introduced publicly in New 
York City. |! 

World War II, which broke out in 
1939, halted television development. 
After the war ended, television “grew 
up.” Today programs are on the air in 
43 countries (for some of the most 
representative see chart on pages 8 and 
9). Many other nations plan to join the 
“TV club” soon. 


U.S.—TV Idea Factory 


There are almost 60,000,000 tele- 
vision sets in operation throughout the 
world. More than 44,000,000 belong to 
persons living in the U. S. This is twice 
as many as all other nations put to- 
gether. An estimated 80 per cent of all 
American homes have TY. 

American television techniques and 
programming, despite some criticism, 
has had a tremendous impact on the 
rest of the world. Even nations which 
sometimes “look down their noses” at 
American culture and manners often 


British eae Services 
TV Interview in London: Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt is interviewed 
by Christopher Mayhew, former diplomat in Foreign Service 


turn to the U. S. for program ideas. 

Britain, which sets the pace in Euro- 
pean TV (with 7,200,000 television re- 
ceivers), is proud of its role as a tele- 
vision trail blazer. But British TV fans 
have “gone American” in a big way. 
U. S. programs such as the “$64,000 
Question” have been transferred to 
Britain with great success (the winner 
receives 64,000 sixpence—or $4,480— 
as top prize). Among other American 
shows which have become favorites in 
Britain are filmed replays of “Sergeant 
Bilko,” and “Dragnet,” as well as the 
British versions of “What’s My Line?” 
and “This Is Your Life.” 

American-type quiz programs have 
been equally well received in Italy, 
France, and West Germany. 

That “TV-traffic” can move both 
ways has been indicated recently by 
the sale of a British filmed series of 
suspense dramas for broadcast in the 
United States. 

World-wide interest in TV knows no 
political or geographical frontiers. Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain there are far 
fewer television sets than the free world 
possesses. The average Russian worker 
must spend three months’ salary to buy 
the cheapest TV receiver. But evidently 
many Russians are willing to tighten 








their belts so they can enjoy television 
in their homes. 

What is a typical day’s broadcast in 
Moscow? A heavy dose of Communist 
propaganda is the staple, of course. But 
there are also many educational pro 
grams, a woman who tells fairy tales 
films, plays, and musicals. A sffrpris 
to many American visitors to Moscow 
is the once-a-week feature of U. S. 
newsreels. But the emphasis in this 
news feature has been on “baby pa 
rades” and “weight-lifting contests,’ 
not a broad picture of American life 


Global TV—for Tomorrow 


In some countries, such as Iraq in 
the Middle East, there are very few TV 
sets. Most of them are in the homes 
of the well-to-do. But even in under 
developed nations, ragged urchins 
gather outside of dealers’ store win 
dows to stare wide eyed at the local 
Children’s Hour program. They, too 
hope someday to have sets of their own 

Will our TV screens become picture 
windows on the whole world? Will we 
be able to watch—as they take place 
events in far off places? 

“Yes,” says David Sarnoff, board 
chairman of the Radio Corporation of 





Japanese Information Office 


TV Interview in Tokyo: Prime Minister of Cambodia is inter- 
viewed at studios of NHK. TV industry in Japan is booming 









America. “It could be done with a 
world-wide relay system for TV sig- 
nals.” He has suggested five different 
ways to encircle the earth with tele- 
vision: 

(1) Build a chain of relay towers 
from the tip of South America to 
Alaska, across the Bering Strait to Si- 
beria, and on through Asia to Europe 
and Africa. 

(2) A “TV Airlift.” Every day many 
commercial airliners fly the Atlantic 
Ocean. Suppose you installed TV relay 
equipment in some of them, Then you 
could arrange their schedifles so that 
they would be flying about 200 miles 
apart. The planes could then relay the 
TV signals from one side of the Atlantic 
to the other. With proper spacing, this 
transatlantic relay would require only 
16 planes in the air at one time. 

($3) Chains of relay towers could be 
erected on artificial islands anchored on 


(4) Underwater cables could be 
laid on the ocean floor. They would 
carry TV signals just as similar cables 
carry telephone and telegraph messages 
today. 

(5) Most dramatic proposal would 
be the use of “man-made moons.” Empty 
spheres, perhaps 200 feet in diameter, 
could be sent whirling hundreds of 
miles above the earth. Television-bear- 
ing radio waves could then be bounced 
off them to reach points thousands of 
miles away. Today a television signal 
can be sent only 300 miles between 
relay stations under the best conditions. 
Unlike standard radio signals, TV sig- 
nals travel in a straight line. They do 
not scatter or follow the curvature of 
the earth. They can be picked up only 
as far as the limit of the horizon, 
as seen from the top of the station 
antenna. 

Sometime during the next year both 


to launch satellites into space. The 
scientific information gleaned from 
these satellites may provide the best 
answers to the problems of global tele- 
vision. (Watch for our Oct. 25 special 
issue on the International Geophysical 
Year.) 


InterEurope TV—Today 


Even when an international relay sys- 
tem is completed, however, problems 
will remain to be solved. One of the 
most important will be the establish- 
ment of a standard number of lines on 
television. receiver screens. England, 
for example, uses a 405-line screen. 
France broadcasts both a 412-line and 
an 819-line picture. The Netherlands, 
Belgium, and West Germany use 625 
lines. The U. S., on the other hand, 
employs a 525-line picture. 

It is possible for one TV station to 
receive pictures of, say, 625 lines, and 


the high seas. the U. S. and the Soviet Union plan convert them to, say, 405-line images. 





TELEVISION AROUND THE WORLD 





Number of 
Sets per 
Thousand 
Population 


Number of 
Television 
Sets 


Who Owns 
the Stations 


Number of 
Hours on 
Air Daily 


How TV Pays 


COUNTRY Its Way 


Types of Broadcasts 





UNITED STATES 44,000,000 a Mest of 500 sto- 


tions ore privately 
owned. Three major 
networks serve most | 
individual stations. 


Evening programs include comedy, 16 
quiz, audience participation, music, 
drama, variety, westerns, suspense, 
adventures, interviews, and news. 
Daytime programs include children’s 
shows, science, and serials. Eighty 
per cent of American homes have TV. 


Almost entirely 
by commercial 
advertising. 





Especially popular are movies and 
plays, sports (boxing and soccer), 
quizzes, and children’s programs. 


Government 
owned. 





AUSTRALIA Television in Australia is only about 
@ year old. No clear trend in subjects 


broodcast has developed as yet. 


Portly privately, 





‘News, sports, political discussions, 
quizzes, plays, variety, light music, 
mainly American movies, children’s 





; 15% to talks and debates; 
ada prefer drama te comedy. 


Plays. and opera most popular. 
Newsreels twice daily, and plenty of 
Communist propagonda. 


20% of TV-time devoted to news 
features; variety and light music 
18%; news 15%; documentaries 
8%; theatre 8%; education and chil- 
dren 8%; sports 7%; films 6%; re- 
ligion 4%; music 2%. 


Wide variety of programs byt sports 
ere among the most popular. 











Partly privately, 
portly government 
































But it is an expensive and complicated 
process. In a genuine, world-wide sys- 
tem of TV, standardization of TV pic- 
tures would simplify the whole prob- 
lem immensely. 

Despite such technical difficulties, 
Mr. Sarnoff is convinced that ocean- 
—— television is only a few years 
off. . 

Meanwhile, international TV on a 
regional scale is better extended and 
technically improved. All the nations of 
Western Europe have linked themselves 
in the European Broadcasting Union 
(Eurovision); which was founded in 
1954. Behind the Iron Curtain there 
is a similar and growing network. Else- 
where in the world, particularly in the 
Far East, progress is being made to- 
ward joining TV “hands.” 

World-wide television, with itg abil- 
ity to bring greater mutual understand- 
ing among many peoples, may be just 
over the horizon. 


British 


TYPICAL BRITISH TV FARE 


Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) 


(Government owned and run) 


4:00 


“Three on a Honeymoon.” 
Travelogue film. 


4.15 “Malta.” Documentary of a 


4:45 


British colony in the news. 
“Popie.” Reminiscences of the 


old London theatre. 


5-6 Children’s television. 


7:00 
7:20 
8:00 


8:30 
9:15 


10:00 
10:15 


10:45 


11:00 


News and newsreel. 
“Panorama.” News-magazine, 
featuring reportage around the 
world. 

“What's My Line?” TV’s most 
popular panel show. 

Floodlit Association Football. 
“Off the Record.” Discs and 
(live) personalities. 

News. 

“The Laugh’s on Us.” Comic 
variety. 

“Rawicz and Landauer,” pian- 
ists (“light classics” and swing). 
Weather-forecast. 


Independent Television 


Authority (ITA) 


(Privately owned and run) 


4:00 
4:05 
4:15 
4:45 
5:15 


- 
7 


:00 
:06 


7:20 
7:30 


8:00 
9:30 
10:00 


10:45 
11:00 


News. 

“Small Time.” Cartoon. 
“Teatime Magazine” (for 
women). Handwriting analy- 
sis, flower-arranging. 

“Douglas Fairbanks Presents.” 
Canned half-hour play. 
“Hobby” House.” “Do-it-your- 
self” feature. 

News. 

“Sixpenny Corner.” 
life in a “typical” 
family. 

Johann Strauss excerpts. 
“What's It All About?” Panel- 
game. 

“We, the Living.” Drama. 
“Jack Hylton.” Variety. 
“Halle Orchestra.” Beethoven 
program. 

News. 

Epilogue. 


Serial of 
English 





TELEVISION AROUND THE WORLD 





Number of 
Television 
Sets 


Number of 
Sets per 
Thousand 
Population 


Who Owns 
the Stations 


Types of Broadcasts 


Number of 
Hours on 
Air Daily 


How TV Pays 
its Way 





2,000 


A 


Government 
owned. 


Chiefly Americon movies, variety, 
news features, documentaries, chil- 
dren's programs. 


a 


Government 
subsidized. 





Controlled by gov- 
ernment, with own- 
ership shared by 
private company 
and government. 


Current events and news dominate 
but plays, movies, opera, light music, 
ond variety are popular. Quizzes are 
much in demand. 


Government 
subsidized. 





Privately oWned. 


Varied programs with heavy em- 
phasis on sports. 


Partly govern- 
ment subsidized, 
partly commercial 
advertising. 





Privately owned. 


largely broadcasts of social and 
other events, newsreels, movies, 
plays, variety, and sports. 


Commercial 
advertising 





PORTUGAL 


Partly privately, 
partly government 
owned. 


Dramo, variety, and some news 


coverage. 


Partly subsidized 
by industry, part- 
ly by government. 





PHILIPPINES 


Private company 
and U. S. Army 
camp. 


Wide range of subjects. 


5 to 62 


Partly commercial 
advertising, 
partly by U. S. 
Army. 





Government 
owned. 


Plays, variety, music, religion, many 
movies. Bullfights, soccer and other 
sports populor. 


Government 
subsidized. 





SOVIET UNION 


Owned and tightly 
controlled by gov- 
ernment. 


Documentaries, popular science, 
sports, music, variety, movies, con- 
certs, lectures, children’s programs. 
All this plus heavy doses of Com- 
munis! propaganda. 


Partly subsidized 
by government, 
portly paid for 
by TV-set license 
fees. 

















Partly privately, 


partly government 
owned. 





Variety and musical comedy 13%; 
talks and discussions 21%; children’s 
\progroms 15.6%; newsreels and 
decumentaries 9.3%; sports 9.3%; 
movies 4.6%; dramo 10%: classical 
music 4%. 





TV-set owners 
poy license fees 
but commercial 
advertising is 
growing rapidly. 














THE MISSILE RACE... 
Will the U.S. Win, Lose, 


Contest would probably end in stalemate; neither side would dare attack the other 


ARLY one morning last June, a large 

yellow sphere was hoisted to the 
top of a tall pole at Cape Canaveral, 
Fla. It was a warning. Its meaning: 
fishermen—stay clear! 

Seon the public beaches north and 
south of Cape Canaveral were crammed 
with thousands of spectators eager to 
watch history in the making. 

For the yellow sphere was signaling 
a néw era. It meant that the Air Force 
missile test center at Cape Canaveral 
was about to launch the Atlas, Ameri- 
ca’s first intercontinental rocket, on its 
maiden flight. 

Soon a flash of brilliant light dazzled 
the eyes of the spectators. With rocket 
motors thundering, Atlas slowly blasted 
off its launching pad. As it picked up 
speed, its blazing twin-exhausts spat 
yellow-white flames. 

But at about 8,000 feet, ominous 
black smoke suddenly began to belch 
out of one of Atlas’ exhausts. The rocket 
lurched into a wide loop. Quickly it 
righted itself and speared skyward 
again. At about 10,000 feet it somer- 
saulted and plummeted toward the 
earth. 

Back at the missile test center, the 
project test director reacted swiftly to 
the emergency. He pressed a red but- 
ton. By remote control, the button 
flashed an “order” to Atlas to blow it- 
self to pieces. Seconds later, Atlas’ man- 
gled wreckage plunged into the ocean. 


At Stake—National Security 


Many Americans bitter dis- 
appointment with Atlas’ performance. 
Some claimed that the rocket was noth- 
ing but a multi-million dollar failure. 

U. S. missilemen also were disap- 
pointed. But they quickly claimed that 
the test shot had been a “scientific suc- 
cess.” For they had discovered that a 
faulty fuel pump in one engine had 
caused the misfire.’ This meant, they 
said, that the basic design of the missile 
was not at fault. The failure would thus 
be relatively easy to correct. 

Why is the U. S. racing to perfect an 
intercontinental ballistic missilé? The 
answer is that our national security de- 


voiced 


pends on it. For the Soviet Union has 
pasted a “top priority” label on the de- 
velopment of an intercontinental bal- 
listic missile. 

The Soviet Union announced recently 
that it had tested successfully a long- 
range rocket. The Russians claim their 
rocket could hit any target “in any part 
of the world,” including the U. S. 

The Soviet announcement said: “A 
super-long-distance intercontinental .. . 
ballistic missile was launched a few 
days ago. The tests of the rocket were 
successful. . . . The missile flew at a 
very high, unprecedented altitude. Cov- 
ering a huge distance in a brief time, 
the missile landed in the target area.” 

The leaders of the Soviet Union then 
began to swagger. They bragged that 
Russia had left the U. S. far behind in 
the missile race. 


Flaws in the Soviet Claim 


How much truth is there in the Soviet 
claims? 

Top U. S. Government officials ad- 
mit that the Russians have probably 
tested a long-range rocket. Our intelli- 
gence agencies have known for months 
that Russia fired at least four long- 
range rockets late last spring. From 
launching sites north of the Urals in 
central Russia, these rockets had zoomed 
more than 3,000 miles to targets in 
northeastern Siberia. 

But U. S. officials also point out that 
the Russian rockét announcement was 
phrased in very vague language. For 
example, the Soviet announcement did 
not define the “target area” in which 
their rocket is supposed to have landed. 
It could have been anywhere from a 
few feet to a few hundred miles in 
diameter. 

Western missilemen ‘pointed out 
other gaps in the Soviet claim. They 
said the U. S. is actually hard on the 
heels of the Russians in the missile race. 
The U. S. Army fired a test rocket sev- 
eral months ago that traveled more 
than 3,600 miles, just to show that it 
could be done. 

Who stands to win the intercontinen- 
tal rocket race? 


Many Western missilemen say it will 
probably wind up in a draw. Neither 
the Soviet Union nor the U. S., experts 
say, will be able to mass-produce long- 
range rockets until 1960—at the- very 
earliest. Result? A missile stand-off in 
which neither nation would dare attack 
the other. 

Meanwhile, top U. §. Government 
officials have assured Americans and 
our allies that it will be a long time 
before intercontinental rockets replace 
the nuclear punch of the U. S. Strategic 
Air Command's B-47 and B-52 bombers. 
The U. S. Strategic Air Command has 
1,500 bombers and thousands of hydro- 
gen and atomic bombs. These bombers 
could operate from~hundreds of ait 
bases that ring the Soviet Union and 
its satellites. 

Rockets have played an important 
role in warfare for more than 700 years. 
They were first used by the Chinese. 

But not until Germany unleashed its 
V-1 and V-2 rockets during World War 
II did the world realize that long-range 
rockets might one day rewrite the en- 
tire book of strategic and tactical war- 
fare. Germany used the V-1 and the 
V-2 to blitz London with a shower of 
death. These rockets were not very 
accurate. But they packed a lethal wal- 
lop when they landed. 


Two Types of Missiles 


At the end of World War II, both 
the Russians and the U. S. “grabbed” 
for German rocket scientists. Result? 
The missile programs of both countries 
today owe much to the technological 
and scientific skill of their former enemy. 

In the U. S., missile development has 
followed two distinct patterns. 


(1) Guided Missiles 


Guided missiles are actually pilotless 
planes. They can be guided all the way 
to a target by a built-in guidance sys- 
tem or by remote control. The guided 
missile flies within the earth’s atmo- 
sphere and travels at relatively slow 
speeds—2,000 miles per hour or less. It 
is possible, at present, to detect and 
shoot dowr this typé of missile. 























or Draw? 


(2) Ballistic Missiles 


The term “ballistic” is applied to a 
missile that is guided only on the first 
stage of its journey, On its last stages, 
it travels without guidance. 

A ballistic missile can be guided by 
special controls only while its powerful 
rocket motors are firing. By the time its 
fuel is exhausted, the missile has rock- 
eted hundreds of miles above the earth. 
It then curves downward toward its 
target at about 15,000 miles per hour. 
Because it approaches its target at such 
a tremendous speed, it cannot, at pres- 
ent, be detected and shot down. This is 
why the ballistic missile is sometimes 
referred to as the “ultimate weapon.” 
There is no known defense against it. 

The U. S. has developed whole fam- 
ilies of guided and ballistic missiles (see 








diagram on page 12). However, both 
the Soviet Union and the U. S. have 
concentrated their scientific brainpower 
on long-range ballistic missiles that can 
travel more than 1,500 miles. 

There are two types of long-range 
ballistic missiles: the intercontinental 
ballistic missile (ICBM) and the inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile (IRBM). 

The intercontinental ballistic missile 
has a range of about 5,000 miles. The 
U. S. has been working on an ICBM for 
12. years. We now have two ICBMs in 
the development stage: the Atlas and 
the Titan. Atlas was the ICBM that 
misfired on its maiden flight last June. 
Now a second Atlas is being readied 
for firing, later this month. Titan is still 
a year away from testing. 


4 Billion Dollar Program 


The U. S. does not plan to put all its 
eggs in an ICBM basket. Our missile- 
men have been working since 1955 to 
develop an intermediate range ballistic 
missile. IRBMs have have a range of 
about 1,500 miles. The U.S. has two 
types of IRBMs, the Jupiter and the 
Thor. Both have been fired success- 
fully. 

Why has the U. S. entered the IRBM 
field? One reason is that the IRBM has 
a range only one third as great as that 
of the ICBM. This means it requires a 
far less complicated electronic mecha- 
nism. Therefore, it can be developed 
more quickly than the ICBM. 

Another reason js the fact that 
IRBMs, set up on the soil of our NATO 
allies, would have enough range to wipe 























Wide World photos 


Photo left shows first test of Atlas, U. S. 


long-range missile. At 10,000 feet it 
belched black smoke, looped earthward 
(top photo), and was exploded. Remains 
of missile then plunged into ocean (above). 


out ‘the key cities of a potential enemy. 
This would give our NATO allies the 
means to counter the threat of an 
attack. 

Today more than 800,000 scientists, 
engineers, and technicians are working 
on the U. S. missile program. Their 
number is growing steadily, And so is 
the cost of the U. S. missile program! 
By the time the first ICBMs go into 
mass-production, total U. S. investment 
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in missiles will be about $4,000,000,000. 
This is twice what it cost us. to develop 
the two atomic bombs we dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki to end World 
War II. 

Long-range ballistic missiles, when 
perfected, will probably rewrite all the 
rules of warfare. Thanks to radar, na- 
tions now have several hours of warning 


before enemy bombers can strike. The’ 


long-range missile will cut the hours to 
a few minutes. 

Last spring, Britain threw her door 
wide open to the coming missile age by 
announcing a spectacular new defense 
policy. From now on, Britain will in- 
vest her defense money on missiles with 
nuclear warheads, rather than on man- 
power and ordinary weapons. She will 
not replace her battleships as they wear 
out. She will also halt development of 
new fighters and bombers. In 1960, she 
will abolish the draft: 

The U. S. has not yet made such 
drastic plans. Secretary of the Army 
Wilbur M. Brucker recently announced 
that the U. S. will need a 1,000,000- 
man Army for at least two or three 


more years. He also said it will be 
necessary to extend the U. S. Selective 
Service law, due to expire in July, 1959. 

Most U. S. missilemen believe the 
missile age is still years away. When 
we do enter the missile age, however, 
it will probably have a profound effect 
on our way of life. 

On the economic front, the missile 
will give birth to many new industries 
that will employ thousands of workers. 
It may also displace many workers in 
warplane factories. To meet this chal- 
lenge, the aircraft industry is tooling 
for missile production. By 1960, it ex- 


' pects that half its output will be mis- 


siles of various types. 

Some people have suggested that 
missiles might level off the ever-soaring 
cost of defense. But many missilemen 
disagree. They point out that the aver- 
age long-range rocket contains about 
300,000 parts. Most of these parts must 
be precision made. Even the other parts 
are complex and costly. Thus many mis- 
silemen doubt that missiles will lessen— 
or even level off—the cost of defending 
the U. S. from potential aggression. 
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SURFACE-TO-AIR. 
Fired from ground or ship 
as” anti-aircraft defense. 
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AIR-TO-SURFACE. 
Launched by plane from 
beyond anti-aircraft range. 














Diagrams show weapons in the missile family and illustrate how they are used. 


But missiles will not be used solely 
for defense purposes. Science will also 
profit greatly from them. For they 
promise to let man explore some of the 
mysteries of outer space. 

Some time during the International 
Geophysical Year (IGY) which began 
last July, a three-stage rocket will carry 
a man-made “moon” 300 miles above 
the earth. The man-made moon will 
circle the earth once every 90 minutes. 
Its electronic eyes and ears will radio to 
earth information about outer space. 
(Watch for our Oct. 25 special issue on 
the International Geophysical Year.) 

Many’ scientists believe that an un- 
manned rocket could now be fired to 
the moon. The only catch is the cost: 
about $2,000,000,000. Since the project 
has no immediate military value, it will 
probably be kept on ice for a while. 

Meanwhile,. long-range rockets will 
continue to be the “ultimate weapon.” 
Today, the only way for a country to 
defend itself from an enemy’s ballistic 
missiles is to have long-range rockets of 
its own. Missile launchers could easily 
be scattered in hundreds of bombproof 
underground shelters all over a nation 
Their rockets could be pre-aimed at the 
key targets of a potential enemy. A sneak 
attack could never knock them all out. 

If un attack came, the pressure of a 
single finger on a single master control 
button could unleash the - combined 
fury of hundreds of rockets against the 
cities of the attacker. Both attacked and 
attacker would thus be destroyed. 


Defense Against Missile 


But many experts do not believe tha 
the long-range ballistic missile will long 
remain the “ultimate weapom’” Recently 
the U. S. Government revealed that Air 
Force and Army scientists already are 
working on anti-missile missiles. They 
would be able to knock down hostile mis- 
siles minutes after they were launched. 

Anti-missile missiles pose formida- 
ble problems. The Air Force last week 
announced the development of a 
radar device that can spot a_ hostile 
missile traveling four miles a second 
while it is 3,000 miles away. The radar 
provides 15 minutes of warning, while 
noting the hostile missile’s size, shape, 
range, direction, and speed. To link 
this radar device with a system for 
launching anti-missiles, the radar no- 
tations would have to be fed into an 
electronic computer, 

The computer, in turn, would be 
connected with the launchers of anti- 
missile missiles. Once it knew the hostile 
missile’s flight path, the computer would 
automatically aim and fire the anti- 
missile missiles. 

The anti-missile missile will not be 
built soon. It may take years. But U. S. 
missilemen are now working night and 
day to perfect it. 
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CREATIVE AMERICANS—3 





F YOU were to ask the next half 

dozen persons you meet what comes 
to their minds when Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s name is mentioned, you would 
probably get half a dozen different an- 
swers. One might say “lightning rods”; 
another “the Franklin stove”; a third 
“bifocal spectacles.” Another might re- 
call Franklin’s role as one of the draft- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Someone else would recall Poor Rich- 
ards Almanac. And the last might be 
reminded of a popular weekly maga- 
zine which still carries Franklin’s image 
on its masthead. 

For Benjamin Franklin was truly the 
all-around man. He was an inventor, a 
journalist, a statesman, a diplomat, a 
printer, a philosopher, a social reformer, 
and a scientist. And with it all, he was 
a thoroughly human, kindly, and so- 
ciable man. 

His Autobiography and Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac are among the most 
widely read works in the English lan- 
guage, and they have been translated 
into many other tongues as well. His 
sayings and aphorisms still are taught 
today. 


Started in Early Teens 


He was, in every sense, a truly cre- 
ative American. Yet it is difficult to 
point to any one idea or object and 
say, “This is what Benjamin Franklin 
gave to his countrymen and to the 
world.” The list is too long. It ranges 
all the way from the first recorded sug- 
gestion for daylight saving time to the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America! 

Born in Boston in 1706, Franklin was 
one of seventeen children. His father 
was a candle-maker, and very poor. 
Young Ben had only a few years of 
formal schooling before his father took 


him into the shop. But the lad did not 
like candle-making, and at the age of 
twelve he was apprenticed to his 
brother James, a printer. 

It was here that Ben Franklin began 
to take an interest in books. He read 
all he could lay his hands on, discussed 
what he read with friends and custom- 
ers, and soon began to do a bit of 
writing himself. All this while he was 
still in his early teens! 

But when Franklin was about seven- 
teen, he and his brother quarreled, and 
the young man left Boston for Phila- 
delphia. He was almost penniless, with- 
out friends or recommendations 


Career of Public Service 


He found work as a printer in Phila- 
delphia, lodging at the home of the 
Reads, whose daughter he was later to 
marry. He immediately made many 
friends, including influential persons 
who arranged for him to set up his own 
printing business in Philadelphia. How- 
ever, he was first sent to London to 
learn more about the trade and to make 
“sure that the equipment and types he 
was to get were of the best quality. 

He arrived in London in December 
1724, and stayed there for eighteen 
months, much longer than he had at 
first intended. 

In 1729 he founded the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, which was to keep him com- 
fortably for the rest of his life. It was 
in the columns of this paper that Frank- 
lin, as a crusading journalist, first urged 
the organization of a police force and 
firefighting companies; insisted that it 
was the city’s responsibility to clean 
and repair the streets; organized the 
first public library in Philadelphia; and 
was instrumental in establishing an 
academy which has since become the 
University of Pennsylvania. 








Your Class Can Win a Free Set of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


For details see next week's issue. 











All-Around Man 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 







He married in 1730. Two years later 
he began the publication of Poor Rich 
ard’s Almanac, under the pseudonym of 
Richard Saunders. The Almanac, though 
built on the usual formula of calenda) 
months and dates, renewable each year, 
was bought and read not for its useful 
information but for its wit and charm, 
and for the homely lessons that Frank 
lin wrote into its pages. 

All of these accomplishments were 
achieved at an early age. Franklin was 
only 26 when the first Almanac ap 
peared. From then on, his influence 
grew. By the time he was fifty, he was 
an important man in the colonies, and 
the rest of his life was spent in public 
service, 

In 1757 he was sent to London to 
petition the king on behalf of Pennsyl 
vania for its defense against the French 
and Indians. He returned to Philadel 
phia five years later, but was again sent 
to London in 1764, this time to urge 
the repeal of the Stamp Act and of 
taxation without representation. Al 
though Franklin spent the next eleven 
years abroad, he’ was not able to dis 


suade George III. 


Autobiography—Greatest Creation 
He returned to Philadelphia in 1775, 
was elected a delegate to the Conti 
nental Congress, and was one of five 
who drew up the Declaration of Inde 
pendence in 1776. Later he served his 
country in France, where he was sent 
to solicit aid against the British. He re 
turned to America in 1785, and was 
chosen chairman of the municipal coun 
cil of Philadelphia. Later he became 
president of Pennsylvania. In that office 
he was chosen a member of the con 

vention to draft the Constitution. 
Soon after the adoption of the Con 
stitution, he retired. He died in Phila 
delphia in 1790 after a long and active 
life. His Autobiography is just as lively 
reading today as it was when he wrote 
it two hundred years ago, for perhaps 
Benjamin Franklin’s greatest creation 

was the words he left to posterity. 
LEONARD Panis 
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U.N. Bars Red China Entry 


For the eighth year in a row, Red 
China’s bid for China’s seat in the 
U.N. has been blocked. 

The matter came up shortly after 
the twelfth annual session of the 
General Assembly opened in New 
York. India proposed that Commu- 
nist China be seated instead of Na- 
tionalist China. As it has done for 
the past eight years, the United 
States immediately countered with a 
resolution to “bar debate at this ses- 
sion” on the question. 

The General Assembly's Steering 
Committee then passed the U.S. res- 
olution by a vote of 9 to 4. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. took action 
on another matter involving Red 
China. Our State Department re- 
voked the passports of 42 young 
Americans who had defied a U.S. ban 
on travel to Communist China. The 
group, after attending a youth festi- 
val in Moscow, accepted an invita- 
tion from the Red Chinese to tour 
their country. 

One member of the touring group, 
Shelby Tucker of Pass Christian, 
Miss., found his trip to Red China an 
extremely short One. He refused to 
turn over his passport to Chinese 
authorities, and was promptly ex- 
pelled. In his eight days there, how- 


NEW U.N. PRESIDENT—Sir Leslie Munro (left) of New Zea- 
lend, receives congratulations from Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, following Sir Leslie's 
election as president of the U.N.‘s 12th General Assembly. 


ever, he says he saw enough to con- 
vince him that Communist China’s 
propaganda machine is working 
overtime trying to make the Chinese 
people hate the U.S. 

Said Tucker: “Everywhere I looked 
I saw anti-American posters. And I 
had a Chinese tell me to my face that 
Chinese schools teach that China 
has one enemy—and that’s America.” 

In yet another development con- 
cerning U.S.-China travel, the State 
Department announced that athletes 
from all Communist countries—in- 
cluding China—will be admitted to 
the U.S. in 1960 for the Winter Olym- 
pic Games to be held in California. 

The U.S. warned, however, that 
before citizens of Red countries are 
accepted as bona fide athletes, their 
backgrounds will be scanned by the 
State Department to keep out spies. 
PWhat’s Behind It: The U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s stand against Red China 
goes back to World War II when the 
Chinese Nationalists, led by Chiang 
Kai-shek, were U.S. allies. In 1949 
the Reds forced Chiang’s forces to 
evacuate to the island of Tai- 
wan. Shortly after, the Chinese Reds 
jailed the U.S. Consul General in 
Mukden. Following an appeal from 
30 nations, the diplomat was released. 


One year later, however, the Chi- 
nese Reds forcibly seized the Ameri- 
can consulate general at Peiping. 
The U.S. has since refused to recog- 
nize Red China. 

During the Korean War, the Chi- 
nese Reds backed Communist North 
Korea’s attack upon South Korea, 
and later entered the war on North 
Korea's side. The U.S. and 15 other 
nations came to the aid of the United 
Nations in repelling the Red aggres- 
sion. Thousands of U.S. troops were 
killed by the Red Chinese during 
this war. After the war, the Chinese 
Reds flagrantly violated U.N. cease- 
fire agreements. They also impris- 
oned American servicemen captured 
during the Korean War and refused 
to release them. 


Coup in Thailand 


Thailand’s army struck out sud- 
dently to overthrow the government 
of the Southeast Asian kingdom in 
a bloodless coup. 

The man behind the revolt was 
Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, former 
defense minister of Thailand. His 
troops and tanks poured into Bang- 
kok. They occupied strategic areas 
of the capital including the head- 
quarters of Premier Pibulsonggram, 
who fled to neighboring Cambodia. 

Following the army take-over, 
King Phumiphon Aduldet dissolved 


Wide World photos 


NEW U.N. MEMBER—Three members of Malaya’s delegation 
to the U.N. take their seats for the first time. The General As- 
sembly voted unanimously to admit Malaya as the U.N.’s 82nd 
member, only two weeks after nation gained independence. 
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Parliament and ordered new elec- 
tions within 90 days. 
PWhat’s Behind It: Thailand has 
been in virtual turmoil since Premier 
Pibulsonggram was elected last Feb- 
ruary. His opponents charged that 
the election was dishonest and that 
the premier’s aides were corrupt. The 
premier himself tried to get rid of 
some government officials who were 
taking advantage of their offices to 
profit from private business. 
Pibulsonggram was also attacked 
by Thai merchants who want to es- 
tablish trade with Red China. Pro- 
Western Pibul had barred such trade. 
New premier in Thailand is Pote 
Sarasin, Secretary General of the 
Southeast Asia Defense Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO) and former am- 
bassador to the United States. He 
will remain premier until the elec- 
tions. The new premier promised 
that Thailand will remain pro-West. 


Trial Run for Toll TV? 


A three-year “trial period’ for 
toll television has been tentatively 
authorized by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission (FCC). 

Toll TV is the system by which 
certain TV programs would be made 
available only to persons willing to 
pay to watch them. In contrast, the 
present system of “free TV” is paid 
for by advertisers. 

Three Toll TV companies have 
been ready to go into business for 
nearly five years. But they can not do 
so until the FCC gives them permis- 
sion. Since the number of airwaves 
is limited, Congress set up the FCC 
in 1934 to regulate the airwaves in 
the public interest. 

Last week the FCC invited “pres- 
ent or proposed” stations to apply for 
permission to conduct a trial of Toll 
TV for a period of three years. How- 
ever, the applications will not be 
acted on before March 1, 1958. 

The commission emphasized that 
its action “does not constitute a com- 
mitment” that any applications will 
be approved or that Toll TV even- 
tually will be authorized on a reg- 
ular basis. In other words, the FCC’s 
action simply puts it on record as 
considering a trial run. 
> What's Behind It: A Toll TV pro- 
gram, when put on the air, would be 
“scrambled” by special equipment. 
This means that on the ordinary set 
the picture would be blurred and the 
sound garbled. To “unscramble” the 









































Wide World photo 


READY REBEL—Rifle-bearing Cuban rebel leader Fidel Castro (seated) is 
guarded by two armed followers in rare photo taken at his mountain hideout 
in eastern Cuba. Castro has led revolt against Cuban government and its 
strong-man President Fulgencio Batista since last December. Recent two-day 
mutiny in Cuba‘s navy resulted in 100 dead, 45 injured. Batista claims, how- 
ever, to have crushed rebel uprising. Yet Castro has thus far evaded capture 


program, a viewer would have to 
drop coins into a meter on the set 
(just as you deposit coins in a juke 
box) or pay in some other way. 

Promoters of Toll TV say that they 
can offer first-run movies, Broadway 
plays, operas, ballets, and sports 
events which are too expensive for 
advertisers. If only 10 per cent of the 
44,000,000 families now owning TV 
sets became equipped for Toll TV, 
and if they paid 50 cents for an aver- 
age program, the revenue would 
come to $2,200,000 for each perform- 
ance. This, it is said, would provide 
the incentive for producers to put on 
shows now neglected by advertisers 
seeking the widest possible audi- 
ences. And there would be no com- 
mercial interruptions. 

Opponents of Toll TV say that if 


the system is successful, you may 





someday have to pay for all shows 
This, they say, would destroy the 
present system of free TV. 

Thus the controversy rages. Mean 
while, another system of Toll TV- 
in which programs go out over tele- 
phone cables instead of airwaves—is 
being tried out in Bartlesville, Okla 
(see Sept. 20 news pages). The cable 
system does not interfere with ordi- 
nary TV reception, and does not re- 
quire FCC permission. 


Turmoil in San Marino 


The 15,000 inhabitants of the tiny 
European republic of San Marino 
(area: 38 sq. mi.) found themselves 
with two governments last week. 

One government was composed of 
29 Communist and left-wing Social- 
ist members of the republic's ruling 
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body, the 60-man Grand and General 
Council. Although in a minority in 
the Council, the Red government in- 
stalied itself in the republic's Gov- 
ernment Palace. There it was being 
guarded by the republics Red- 
controlled, 50-man police force and 
: large band of fellow travelers. 

The other government consisted of 
31 anti-Communist members of the 
Grand and General Council. This 
government took sanctuary in the 
town church, declaring itself the 
“gvovernment-in-exile.” 
>What’s Behind It: Located in the 
Apennine Mountains in northern 
Italy, San Marino is the world’s 
smallest republic. It is also Europe's 
only Communist-controlled country 
outside the [ron Curtain. Commu- 
nists have been in power there 
since World War II. 

In the last two years, however, 
some Communist councilmen have 
been deserting their party to join the 
anti-Communists. The desertions 
speeded up when the Soviet Union 
brutally drowned the Hungarian re- 
volt in blood. 

The current crisis began when the 
desertions gave the anti-Communists 
a majority of the council. 


King Haakon Vil Dead 


Norwegians mourned the death 
of their king, Haakon VII, 85, Nor- 
way’s only ruler since it became an 
independent nation in 1905. 

Haakon’s only son, Crown Prince 

Olav, 54, has succeeded him on the 
throne. 
What's Behind it: From 1375 until 
1905, Norway was ruled first by Den- 
mark, then by Sweden. On June 7, 
1905, the people of Norway voted 
to set up an independent monarchy. 
They invited Prince Charles of Den- 
mark to become their king. He took 
the name of Haakon VII (pro- 
nounced “Hawkon”), an honored 
Norwegian royal name that had not 
been used for 600 years. 

King Haakon was a brave and be- 
loved king. When Norway was at- 
tacked and conquered by Germany 
in 1940, King Haakon refused to be- 
come a German puppet. He fled 
northward in front of the advancing 
Nazi armies and spent weeks dodg- 
ing death or capture by the Germans. 
Finally, he escaped to Britain. He 
and his son directed Norwegian re- 
sistance against the Nazis by short- 
wave broadcasts to their homeland. 


At the end of the war, King 
Haakon returned to Norway and his 
throne. The date: June 7, 1945—40th 
anniversary of the day Norwegians 
had invited him to be king. 

The new king, Olav V, was once 
one of Europe’s best royal athletes. 
In the 1928 Olympics, Olav won the 
first place gold medal in boating 
tor Norway. 


IN BRIEF 


Cold Cure. During the past century, 
scientists have won tremendous victo- 
ries in the war against disease. They 
have found vaccines against some of 

the worst killers: 
ie smallpox, infantile 
Hele, paralysis, cholera, 
typhus, and diph- 
theria. But they 
have never been 
able to win a single 
battle against one 
of the world’s mild- 
est diseases — the 
2 common cold. Now 
Wide World a scientist claims he 
Dr. Winston H. Price has developed the 
first successful vac- 
cine against a particular type of virus 
that causes about one-third of all com- 
mon colds. He is Dr. Winston H. Price 
of Johns Hopkins University. He re- 
ports that his vaccine is effective for at 
least eight months. The new vaccine 
is not yet scheduled for commercial 
production. But observers already are 
hailing it as the turning point in the 
war against the-common cold. 





Defense Department Diet. Late in 
1951, in the midst of the Korean War, 
U.S. Armed Forces totaled 3,500,000 
men. Since then the number of men 
in uniform has steadily declined. By 
last spring it had dipped to 2,800,000 
and it was expected that our Armed 
Forces would be held at that level. Last 
summer, however, the Defense Depart- 
ment launched a new economy drive. It 
ordered the Armed Forces cut back by 
another 100,000. Last week retiring 
Defense Secretary Charles Wilson an- 
nounced still another round of man- 
power cuts. His plan: A trim fighting 
force of 2,600,000 men by next June. 


Sibelius Dead at 91. One of the world’s 
great composers, Jan Sibelius, died at 
his home near Helsinki, Finland. His mu- 
sic was widely acclaimed for its rugged 
power and melodic originality. Among 
his most famous works were Finlandia, 
The Swan of Tuonela, a violin concerto, 
and seven symphonies. During the 


1930s, Sibelius told Serge Koussevitsky, — 


late conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, that he was hard at work on 





an eighth symphony. Since then the 
symphony’s existence has remained a 
mystery. Up to his- death, Sibelius re- 
peatedly refused to answer questions 
about it. Last week his daughter an- 
nounced that if an eighth symphony 
had been written, it would never be 
performed. No unpublished works of 
the composer remain, she said. Sibelius 
burned his unpublished or uncompleted 
works some years ago in a mood of 
deep self-criticism. However, the 
Sibelius Museum in Turku, Finland, has 
revealed that it was able to save several 
of Sibelius’ early unknown works. The 
museum kept this fact secret during 
Sibelius’ lifetime because it feared he 
might ask their return and destroy 
them, too. 


U.S, Paperbacks a Hit in India. Amer- 
ican democratic ideas are making a hit 
in India—in the form of inexpensive 
paperback books. This report comes 
from U.S. publishers who are distribut- 
ing paperbacks with the help of the 
United States Information Agency. The 
book distribution program was launched 
in June 1956, to help counteract Soviet 
propaganda literature which was flood- 
ing Indian bookstores. The American 
books sell for 10 or 15 cents each. 
They include the writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, Thomas Paine, John Adams 
and others. Especially popular is the 
biography of Abraham Lincoln by Lord 
Charnwood. In less than 6 months, 
25,000 copies were sold. 


Cool, Man, Cool! A new world’s rec- 
ord for cold temperature has been set 
—at a marrow-freezing 102.1 degrees 
below zero. The new record was re- 
corded on September 17 by a chilled 
crew of scientists stationed at the South 
Pole for observations during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year (IGY) which 
began in July. (Watch for special IGY 
issue coming October 25.) 


More Food in Store. The world’s farm- 
ers increased food production by about 
three per cent in 1956, thus keeping 
slightly ahead of population growth. So 
reports the U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organization. The FAO also reports 
that world trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts jumped eight per cent in 1956. 


Quick Quiz 
ON TH NEWS 
1. Identify: (a) Pibulsonggram; (b) 
Olav V; (c) Sir Leslie Munro; (d) Pote 
Sarasin. How did each make news? 
2. Why does the U.S. oppose seating 
Red China in the United Nations? 


3. How would Toll TV work, and why 
does it require the approval of the FCC? 
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Invisible Advertising 
For six weeks last year, the un- 
suspecting patrons of a New Jersey 
movie theatre acted as guinea pigs 
in a strange experiment that was car- 
ried on without their knowledge. 

As the patrons absorbed Holly- 
wooc’s latest fare, a gadget attached 
to the film projector flashed adver 
tisements on the screen for one 
three-thousandth of a second—once 
every five seconds. One advertise- 
ment read: “Coca Cola.” The other 
said: “Eat Popcorn.” 

The ads were flashed on the 
screen so fast that the patrons didn’t 
know they were seeing the ads. But 
they were! For the ads by-passed the 
conscious minds of the customers 
and struck deep into their subcon- 
scious minds. 

Result? Sales of popcorn zoomed 
57.5 per cent and sales of Coca Cola 
rose 18.1 per cent over the theatre’s 
usual sales. 

The experiment in “invisible” ad- 
vertising was conducted by the Sub- 
liminal Projection Co., Inc. (“Sub- 
liminal” means “below the threshold 
of sensation or awareness.”) Now 
the company is patenting the device 
and will soon offer it to the televi- 
sion advertisers of the nation. 

“Invisible” advertising offers two 
major benefits for the televiewing 
public: (1) fewer interruptions for 
messages from sponsors, and (2) 
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Other instruments record other reactions. 
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United Press photo 
What makes drivers drowsy? How can the drowsiness be overcome? These are two of 
the questions to which answers are being sought in Detroit's Harper Hospital. Device 
parked beside stationary car (above) records the driver's brain wave pattern. 


Research has found that alertness us- 


ually drops off after an hour and one half of steady driving on the highway. 





added entertainment time. For an 
“invisible” advertisement would not 
require an awkward pause in an ex- 
citing television show “for a word 
from our sponsor.” 

Some scientists are openly skepti- 
cal about “invisible” advertising. 
They point out that it is usually ef- 
fective only as a “reminder” to the 
public of a product already known 





















































to it, or desired by it. “Invisible” 
advertising, these critics say, would 
have little impact if it were used to 
promote new products. 

Some people have attacked “in- 
visible” advertising as a potentially 
dangerous means of brainwashing. 
James M. Vicary, its inventor, agrees 
that it could be misused if it fell into 
the wrong hands. He recently stated: 
“We believe its commercial use 
eventually may have to be put under 
regulation of some kind, either vol- 
untarily by the industries which use 
it or by the Government.” 

Other scientists also have con- 
ducted experiments with “invisible” 
advertising. Some of their findings 
may discourage its use. Reported 
one scientist: “There's no way of 
telling how a person will react to 
such an ad. He might actually form 
a dislike for the product!” 


Invisible advertising, which can not be 
seen by the eye, acts upon subconscious 
mind, and creates the desire to buy. 
New device was tested in movie theatre, 


may soon be used for advertising on TV. 















A Scholastic Writing Awards Winner 


The Rookie Pitcher 


| had just sawed off the limb | was out on, so— 


well, | got me a professional limb swinger .. . 


| GUESS most of you read the story 
in the newspapers a few months ago 
about a baboon pitching for Twin Falls 
in the Cornbelt League. Well, I hap- 
pen to know the inside story of how 
Joe—the baboon, that is—became the 
first primate in organized baseball. 
Before I go ahead, though, I had better 
tell you who I am. The name is John 
McGrew, and during the baseball sea- 
son I manage the Twin Falls Polecats. 
Well, sir, it all started like this... . 

During last year’s pennant drive, my 
team, the Polecats, was battling tooth 
and nail with Lippy Johnson’s Cannon 
City Tramps. As the season moved into 
the final weeks, we led the second-place 
Tramps by half a game. My pitching 
staff was shot. To make a pun, the 
Polecats were up a tree. To make mat- 
ters worse, we were playing the Tramps 
the next day. 

Worried sick, I decided to take a 
walk, and wandered around downtown. 
Suddenly I was rudely awakened from 
my train of thought by the gravel- 
smooth voice of Lippy Johnson, man- 
ager of our bitter rivals, the Tramps. 

“Looks like you're going to need 
cheering up, John,” he growls sly-like. 

“What for?” I reply. 

“For. the deodorizing job my boys 
are going to do on your Polecats,” 
Lippy says cheerfully. 

You can imagine how I felt. I was 
cut to the quick and I hit back with 
several witty and devastating remarks. 
When I have finished, Lippy’s face is a 
bright red. 

“Why, you sawed-off little worm! I 
bet you ain’t got the guts to back them 
words,” he sputters. 

Now I am really mad. No longer do 
I think rationally. In this moment of 
madness I blurt out something which 
is almost my undoing. 

“Thousand skins says my Polecats 
trims your Tramps tomorrow. Put up 
or shut up,” I yells. 

“Okay. sucker! You’ve got a bet,” 
Lippy growls. With that he turns and 
strides off down the street. 


About this time | starts simmering 
down and realizes what I just done. 
Lippy had me up a tree, and I had just 
helped saw off the limb on which I was 
perched, speaking figuratively, that is. 

It’s with these thoughts spinning in 
my brain that I turn my steps in the 
direction of the local zoo. The animals, 
I thinks, will be quieting. They don’t 
have problems. On this particular day 
I heads for the monkey house, where I 
belonged. There seems to be a large 
crowd gathered in front of one of the 
cages, from which is coming the most 
unearthly noises you ever heard. My 
curiosity being aroused, I heads for the 
local disturbance. 

The object of the crowd’s goggling 
is the biggest baboon I ever seen. Of 
course I see quite a few of the human 
variety, who call themselves ball play- 
ers, but this one without a doubt is the 
biggest baboon I ever come across. It 
isn’t his size which catches my eye, 
however. The baboon is hurling base- 
balls at weighted milk bottles about 
sixty feet across the cage. He never 
misses, and he throws every ball with 
such speed and force that every bottle 
is knocked down. Joe, the baboon, con- 
tinues this performance for a half an 
hour before the zoo attendant stops the 
show. 

By this time my mind was in a whirl. 
I am thinking wild thoughts. My busted 
pennant hopes are in the process of 
being rebuilt. 

As soon as the crowd scatters, I cor- 
ner the attendant to get the lowdown. 

It seems Joe belonged to a carnival. 
The carnival goes broke and sells Joe 
to the zoo, along with their other ani- 
mals, to help pay off their debts. 

For five hundred dollars and a couple 
of season passes, I get Joe. Joe is tame 
as a kitten and does whatever I tells 
him; so he’s no trouble at all. 

I heads for the ball park with Joe in 
a taxi. Once inside the clubhouse I 
prepare to bunk Joe down for the night. 


By JOHN McCLELLEN 


& fixes him a bed in the locker room. 
and tells him to go to sleep. Well, sir, 
Joe looks at me with his great big 
brown eyes just brimming over with 
love, gives out with a happy gurgle, 
and is sawing wood before you know it. 

The next day is the day of the crucial 
game with the Tramps, so I'm up 
bright and early. First of all I gets a 
suit for Joe. The I phones up the team 
and tells them to hurry down to the 
park early for practice. 

Pretty soon they starts to straggle in 
—to a man the poorest specimens the 
human race has to offer. How they 
stayed in first place as long as they did 
still is beyond me. Over in the corner 
is the one-time mainstay of my erratic 
pitching staff, Ace Bodkins. Ace is 
rather mournful-looking with drooping 
ears and eyelids. Like all pitchers, Ace 
considers himself a prima donna, and 
for that reason pitches-only when he 
feels like it, which of late hasn’t been 
very often. 

Sitting beside him is my catcher, 
Shanty Hogan. His head is nothing but 
wood with the usual fixtures thrown in 
as an afterthought. Aside from this, I 
think Shanty is perfectly normal, in the 
broad sense of the word. First one to 
notice Joe is Shanty. 

“Gee, what’s that, Mr. McGrew?” he 
says, after much thinking. 

“That is Joe, our new pitcher,” I 
tells him. 

“Looks like he could use a shave,” 
one of the boys observes. 

“Listen, you lame brains; Joe here 
is a baboon, and baboons is naturally 
hairy,” I tells them. 

When their limited minds had di 
gested this bit of information, there wa 
a wild rush for the door. Having fore- 
seen this, I had taken the precaution of 
locking it. After the first wave of panic 
has passed, I proceeded to tell them 
the rest of my plan. 

Upon finishing, I tells them to start 
getting dressed for the ball game. 
“Warm up Joe under the bleachers and 

(Continued on page 30) 











The 1958 Scholastic Magazines 


WRITING AWARD 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
SPONSORED BY THE W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 


Scholastic Magazines, with the sponsorship of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, announces the opening of the 1958 Writing Awards. For the 
33rd year, the curtain is raised on the opportunity for you to receive 
recognition in the field of writing. Can you compose a story, play, essay, 
poem, article or editorial? If so, read over the complete rules below 
and on the next page; fame and fortune are knocking at your door! 


WHO MAY ENTER 7 


All students in Grades 6 through 12 who are enrolled in any public, 
private, or parochial school in the United States, its possessions, or 
Canada, are eligible to enter the Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards. Students in Grades 10, 11, or 12 are eligible for the 
Senior Division. Students in Grades 6, 7, 8, or 9 are eligible for 
the Junior Division. Students who. will be graduated in January or 
February, 1958, may participate if their entries are completed 
before graduation. 


ALTAR NN 


in each of ten classifications are offered from 5 to 15 First or 
Second Awards ($50 to $10 in cash, Sheaffer Cartridge Fountain 
Pen, Gold Key, and Certificate of Merit); 10 Honorable Mentions 
(Sheaffer Cartridge Fountain Pen, gold key, and Certificate of 
Merit); and 15 to 25 Commendations (Certificate of Merit). See 
list of Classifications for specific awards. Prizes in all classifications 
are furnished by courtesy of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. The 
Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards are approved by the Contest 
Committee of the National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Washington, D. C. 


amma OG | ON |, STIR ee ema 


Juries of outstanding authors and educators select the winners, 
after careful screening by the editors of Scholastic Magazines. The 
judges for 1958 will be announced in February. Their decisions 
will be based on originality, quality of expression, and skill in 
handling specific forms of writing. 


High school principals will be notified early in May of awards to 
students in their schools, and will receive their prizes. Winners in 
the Senior Division will be announced in the May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. Winners in the Junior Division will be annoynced in 
the May 16, 1958 issue of Junior Scholastic. 


were NL UN A Kk |): ene 


Regional preliminary competitions affiliated with the Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards are conducted in certain sections of 
the country by leading newspapers. They offer special regional 
prizes, with additional features and judges of their own. Their 
closing dates precede the national closing date. Winners in the 
regional competitions are eligible for’and will be considered for 
the national Awards. ” 

All students living in the following areas must submit their entries 
before the regional closing date to the newspaper which sponsors 
the Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards locally: 


*Connecticut—Hartford Courant. 
‘Southeastern Michigan (Wayne, Lenawee, Livingston, Macomb, 
Monroe, Oakland, and Washtenaw Counties)—Detroit News. 


*Capital District (District of Columbia, Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties, Maryland; Arlington and Fairfax Counties, 
Virginia)—Washington Evening Star. 


a CLASSIFICATION SS 


SENIOR DIVISION (Grades 10, 11, 12) 


1. SHORT STORY. Any short fictional narrative with a unified 
tone, about one or more characters living through a single signifi- 
cant action or experience. Length: 4,000 words maximum. (5 First 
Awards of $50, 10 Second Awards of $20, 10 Honorable Mentions, 
all with Sheaffer pens, 25 Commendations.) 


2. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that concentrates on 
one central idea or situation, often with an unexpected or dramatic 
ending. Length: 1,000 words maximum. (5 First Awards of $50, 
10 Second Awards of $20, 10 Honorable Mentions, all with Sheaf- 
fer Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


3. POETRY. One or more poems in any form of verse, rhymed or 
free. Total lines of all poems submitted should be not less than 
32 lines nor more than 200. (5 First Awards of $50, 10 Secorid 
Awards of $20, 10 Honorable Mentions, all with Sheaffer Pens, 25 
Commendations.) 


4. INFORMAL ESSAY OR SKETCH. A short piece of prose on any 
topic of interest to the writer, treated from a familiar or personal 
standpoint. It may be humorous or serious, may deal with people, 
places, or events, may present a character sketch, a descriptive 
word picture, or a narrative of some incident in your life, to enter- 
tain the reader. Length: 1,500 words maximum. (5 First Awards of 
$50, 10 Second Awards of $20, 10 Honorable Mentions, all with 
Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


5. FORMAL ESSAY. A well-developed theme: expressing the ideas 
or opinions of the writer on an important subject, intended as 
instructive or persuasive, rather than entertaining. It may be an 
editorial on a social or political problem, a critical discussion of a 
work of literature or art, a philosophical idea, or the life and 
achievements of a famous person. Length: 3,000 words maximum 
(5 First Awards of $50, 10 Second Awards of $20, 10 Honorable 
Mentions, all with Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


6. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE. A factual, objective report on any sub 
ject of general interest (national or local history, current affairs, 
science, education, etc.). It should be based on careful original 
research, rather than the mere repetition of published information 
It should aim at a complete analytical treatment of the subject in 
all its facts and phases. Length: 3,000 words maximum. (5 First 
Awards of $35, 10 Second Awards of $10, 10 Honorable Mentions 
all with Sheaffer Pens, 15 Commendations.) 


7. DRAMATIC SCRIPT. An original radio or television script o 
one-act play. It must include dialogue, sound effects, and/or stage 
directions. (Adaptations of published short stories, novels, or plays 
are not accepted.) Length: Not to exceed 30 minutes playing time 
(5 First Awards of $35, 10 Honorable Mentions, all with Sheaffer 
Pens, 15 Commendations.) (Turn page 
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JUNIOR DIVISION (Grades 6, 7, 8, and 9) 


1. ESSAY. You may write on any subject you like—a personal ex- 
perience, an event, a national or world problem. Your essay may 
take the form of a letter. Its content may be humorous or serious. 
Suggested length: between 300 and 1,000 words. (5 First Awards 
of $35, 5 Second Awards of $15, 10 Honorable Mentions, all with 
Shecffer Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


2. POETRY. Your poems may be rhymed or unrhymed. You may 
submit a single poem or a group of poems, but they musf* fota/ 
not less than 12 lines nor more than 75 lines. (5°First Awards of 
$35, 5 Second Awards of $15,.10 Honorable Mentions, all with 
Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


3. SHORT STORY. You may write any short narrative about reali 
or imaginary people and what happened fo them. It is best to 
write about the kinds of people and places you know in real life. 
Suggested length: between 1,000 and 3,000 words. (5 First Awards 
of $35, 5 Second Awards of $10, 10 Honorable Mentions, all with 
Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


SPECIAL AWARDS 
ERNESTINE TAGGARD AWARD 


An award of $50, plus a Certificate of Merit, will be given to 
the student in the Senior Division whose work shows the most out- 
standing ability in varied forms of writing. All students who enter 
manuscripts in two or more Senior classifications are eligible. No 
other form of entry is necessary. 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The University of Pittsburgh and Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.) 
offer four-year tuition scholarships for qualified high school seniors 
interested in creative writing whose work shows special promise in 
the Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. Candidates are re- 
quested to apply for application blanks by February 15, 1958. 
Write to: Scholarship Awards, care of Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PUBLICATION 


All entries in the Senior Division will be considered for publication 
in “Cavalcade Firsts’ the student writing department of Literary 
Cavalcade, All manuscripts published in ‘Cavalcade Firsts’ during 
the current school year before March 1 will be automatically 
entered in the Writing Awards. The May, 1958 issue of Literary 
Cavalcade will be devoted entirely to selections from winners in 
the Scholastic Magazines Writing and Art Awards. (Additional 
copies may be ordered for 25¢ each—50¢ with Part Il, catalogue 
of Art Awards winners.) 


Selections from the winning entries in the Junior Division wifl 
appear in the May 16, 1958 issue of Junior Scholastic. 


WARNING—The statement on the entry blank declaring that the 
work is ORIGINAL must be signed by both the student dnd the 
teacher. Anyone who enters plagiarized (copied) material is 
liable to prosecution under the law. If any entries are discovered 
to be plagiarized, the principal, the teacher, and the parents will 
be notified, and the awards, if any, will be withdrawn. 


HOW TO SUBMIT ENTRIES 


1. Type your manuscript (or write legibly in ink) on one side of 
paper only, size 842 x 11 inches. 

2. Attach the entry blank that appears on this page (or a copy of 
it) to the front of your manuscript. 

3. Be sure that the entry blank is completely and correctly filled 
out, and that both you and your teacher have signed it. No manu- 
script will be accepted that does not have both the student’s and 
teacher's signature declaring the entry original. 

4. If you live in Connecticut, southeastern Michigan, or the Capi- 
tal District (Washington, D. C., etc.), see special rules for Regional 
Awards on preceding page. 

5. If your entry is poetry, list the titles of all poems on a separate 
front sheet. 

6. Mail your manuscripts flat (not folded or rolled), stapled at 
top only, at first-class postage rates. 

7. Address: Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 33 West 42d 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

8. Your entry must be postmarked on or before the closing date: 
March 1, 1958. 


OTHER REGULATIONS 


1. You may enter any number of manuscripts in any number of 
classifications but each entry must have an entry blank. 

2. You may enter independently or through your teacher. (Teachers 
are earnestly urged to eliminate manuscripts of inferior quality 
before submitting a group of manuscripts.) 

3. Do not enter any manuscript in the Scholastic Magazines Writ- 
ing Awards if it has been entered in any other national competition. 
4. Entries must be the work of individual students. Joint authorship 
is not eligible. 

5. No manuscripts will be returned or criticized. Be sure to keep 
a carbon copy. ui 

6. All manuscripts receiving national awards become the property 
of Scholastic Magazines, Inc., and no_other use of them may be 
made without written permission. 

7. You may send manuscripts at any time during the school year. 
Manuscripts received after March 1, 1958, will be held for entry 
in the 1959 Awards, provided the student can still meet the eligi- 
bility requirements at that time. 


Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards—Entry Form 


Please type or print all information 


DIVISION (check one) 


rtudent 





First Name Last Name 


Home Address_ 








City 





School (Full Name)_ 


School Address. 





Street 





City 
Teacher (Full Name): 
Mr. - Mrs. - Miss (Circle One)_ 





Principal (Full Name) 
Mr. - Mrs. - Miss (Circle One) 





Student's age on March 1, 1958 — Grade 


( Junior Division—Grade 6, 7, 8 or 9 
(C) Senior Division—Grade 10, 11 of 12 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRY (Poetry, Short Story, etc.) 





| hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone submitting 
plagiarized material is liable to prosecution under the law.) 





(Student's Signature) 





Mail Before March 1, 1958 


(Approved, Teacher's Signature) 


to: SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, c/o Literary Cavalcade, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 











A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. THE MISSILE RACE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
—a. Long-range rockets, known as 
V-1 and V-2, were used during 
World War II by 
1. the U.S. 3. Great Britain 
2. Germany 4. the U.S.S.R. 
A country which announced re- 
cently successful firing of an in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile is 
1. Soviet Russia 3. West Germany 
2. Great Britain 4. The U.S. 
—c. All of the following are charac- 
teristic of guided missiles, ex- 
cept 
1. they are guided to the target 
2. they fly within the earth’s 
atmosphere 

8. they fly at relatively slow 
speeds 

4. they cannot be detected in 
flight 

. All of the following are charac- 

teristic of ballistic missiles, ex- 

cept 

1. they are guided on the first 
stage of their journey 

2. defenses against them have 
been worked out carefully 

3. they fly at tremendous speeds 

4. they are rocketed hundreds 
of miles above the earth 

__e. The development of missiles in 
the United States has been un- 
der the control of the 
1. Department of Defense 
2. Atomic Energy Commission 
3. Federal Bureau of Investiga- 

tion 
4. aviation industry 

__f, The intermediate range ballistic 

missile has special value for the 

United States for all of the fol- 

lowing reasons, except 

1. our NATO allies could use it 

for relatively short range ob- 

jectives 

. it can be developed more 
quickly than the intercontin- 
ental missile 

3. it can bé equipped with a 

nuclear warhead 

4. it requires a far less complli- 

cated electronic mechanism 

The cost of the U. S. missile 

program has been 

1. about a million dollars 

2. about the cost of construct- 

ing an aircraft carrier 


eal 


— * 


8. twice what it cost us to de- 
velop the two atomic bombs 
we dropped on Japan 

. about the size of the Federal 
budget during any recent 
year 

__h. The new defense policy an- 

nounced by Great Britain in- 

cludes all of the following, ex- 

cept 

1. abolition of the draft in 1960 

2. construction of a fleet of su- 
per-aircraft carriers for mis- 
sile launching 

. investment of defense money 

in missiles with nuclear war- 
heads 

4. abandonment of battleships 
as they wear out 

Scientists have indicatéd that to 

detect missiles in flight it will be 

necessary to develop further 

the 

1. speed of fighters and bomb- 
ers 

2. high-powered telescopes 

3. radar system 

4. intelligence systems in coun- 
tries engaged in missile de- 
velopment 


me 


il. TELEVISION 


__a. The world’s first regular TV 
service for the public was 
broadcast, in 1936, in 
1. Germany ‘ 

2. Soviet Russia 
3. Great Britain 
4. the United States 
__b. The country with the largest 
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21 
number of television sets in 
operation today is 
1. the U.S. 8. Soviet Russia 
2. Great Britain 4. France 
__c. In which of the following coun- 
tries are all television stations 
owned entirely by the govern- 
ment? 
1. Soviet Russia 3. Great Britain 
2. the U.S. 4, Japan 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base 
a conclusion. 


—__l. The cost of living (consumer 
price index) in the VU. S. in- 
creased 13.5% in 1952 over the 
base period 1947-49. 

2. Between 1952 and 1956 the 
cost of living in the U. S. almost 
doubled. 

3. The reasons for the increase in 
the cost of living in the U. S. 
between 1952 and 1957 are the 
rise in wages and profit margins 
in some industries. 

. Between 1954 and 1955 the 
cost of living in the U. S. dipped 
3 of 1%. 

5. Between January and May 1957 

the cost of living in the U. S. 

began a slow decline. 

Source of information is U. S. 

Department of Commerce. 


niall 


IV. FOREIGN AID 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following arguments place an “F” 
if it is an argument in favor of U. N. 
administration of foreign aid from the 
U. S., and an “A” if it is an argument 
against it. 


__l. People receiving economic aid 
will be less likely to feel resent- 
ment. 

2. The VU. S. will lose credit for 
one of its most successful post- 
war programs. 

3. Russia will be in a position to 
obstruct the foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

. U. N. and foreign aid programs 
have the same objectives—world 
peace and mankind’s welfare. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Cape Canaveral (kap ka‘nav’ér.al) 
cathode (kath’éd) 

Czechoslovakia (Chék’6.sl6.vii'ki.a) 
iconoscope (i.k6én'd.skdp ) 

Iraq (L.rak’) 

Polaris ( P6l.1a’ts ) 

Prague (Prag) 

scopus (sk6’piis) 

Tokyo (T6’ki.6) 


Toscanini, Arturo (Tés'’ka.né’ni, Ar.t60’rd) 
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HE BASEBALL season still has a 
little way to go as I write this. But 

it appears that I’ve done it again— 
picked the winners in both league 
races! 

Back in April, | predicted that the 
Yankees and the Braves would pick up 
ill the marbles. And, barring any last- 
minute collapses, my predictions ought 
to hold up. Since I chose the Yankees 
ind the Dodgers in 1956, that would 
give mé a two-year winning streak. 

Somebody up there must love me. 
Look at my career average in the crys- 
tal-ball league—.500! Over the past 12 
years (skipping 1951), I've picked 11 
out of 22 pennant winners. 

Big deal, I can hear some of you 
sneer. All you had to do in those years 
was stick with the Yankees and Dodg- 
ers. That would have guaranteed a 
total of 14 winners, : 

Mebbe so, but what self-respecting 
expert sticks with one team year after 
year? Anyone caught doing that would 
have his crystal ball pickedrup by the 
Experts’ Union. 

Your true expert never lets facts in- 
terfere with fancy. He listens to little 
birdies, stirs the tea leaves looking for 
Kluz—I mean clues, and stays up late 
at night waiting for inspiration to strike 
him. (If he stays up late enough, some- 


Short 
Shots 


thing definitely will strike him—his 
wife! ) 

Now you know the secret of my 
success, 

Flash! As we go to press, the Braves 
are staggering and St. Louis is coming 
up like a hurricane. 


> As our high school football teams 
knock heads these days, the eyes of 
the record-keepers are upon Massena 
H. S. This upstate New York eleven 
hasn’t been licked in seven years, and 
now owns a string of 54 victories! 
That’s the third longest winning streak 
in high school history. If Massena can 
win ‘its first four games, it will forge 
ahead of Tallassee (Ala.) H.S., which 
pounded out 57 in a row between 1941 
and 1947. Massena’s target will then 
































































@ THAT tall, tanned, handsome devil hiding behind the dark “cheaters”. is your 
sports editor. While vacationing in Los Angeles last summer, he wandered into 
a local junior college and, what do you know, he ran into an all-star high school 
team preparing for a big charity game. Upon learning that nine of the boys had 
made Scholastic Magazines’ 1956 All-American Squad, your sports ed reached 
for the nearest camera (which happened to be in the hands of the official U. of 
Southern California photographer) and had this picture taken. On the line from 
left to right are: George Van Vliet (Whittier), Jerry Mollett (Van Nuys), Bob Ed- 
wards (Montebello), Dennis Martin (Van Nuys), and Adrian Ledbetter (Brea- 
Olinda). In the backfield are: Rock Hudson, Randy Meadows (Downey), Joe Avitia 
(Anaheim), Art Gilmore (Riverside), and Mickey Flynn (Anaheim). Top-ranked 
stars are Mollett, Edwards, Meadows, and Flynn—all of whom are headed for the 
University of Southern California! Flynn, over the past two seasons, reeled off 
44 touchdowns and averaged 15 yards a try. He scored a touchdown on every 
four plays he carried the ball! 



















be the No. 1 record of 78 straight 
chalked up by Bedford County Trains 
ing School (Shelbyville, Tenn.) from 
1942 to 1950. 


> Those N.Y. Yankee “farms” are sure 
raising a fine crop of catchers. Every- 
body’s after their firm and fully packed 
masked marvels. No fewer than six 
big league teams operated with Yankee- 
raised backstops last season. 

Baltimore had Gus Triandos; Chicago 
White Sox, Sherm Lollar; Kansas City, 
Hal Smith; Washington, Lou Berberet 
and Clint Courtney; Chicago Cubs, Cal 
Neeman; and Pittsburgh, Hank Foiles. 

Funny about those Yankee farms. 
They grow catchers, infielders, and out- 
fielders by the dozen. But they can’t 
produce those pitchers. They haven't 
sent up a good hurler in two years. 


> The “Kid Capital of Baseball”—that’s 
La Mesa, California. Imagine a town 
of 24,000 sending teams to three junior 
World Series playoffs! 

Its Little League team (age 10 to 
12) went all the way to the finals ,at 
Williamsport, Pa., before losing,- to 
Monterrey, Mexico. 

' Next, its 15-16 year old champs 
copped the Colt League title at On- 
tario, Calif. 

Then its 13-14 year old super nine 
fought its way into the P-O-N-Y League 
World Series at Washington, Penna. 

They sure love their horsehide in La 
Mesa. No fewer than 1,200 boys be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 16 are play- 
ing in the Little, P-O-N-Y, and Colt 
Leagues. That’s about five per cent of 
the total population! 


> Basketball in Los Angeles is certain- 
ly looking up. The city’s two great ri- 
vals—Southern California and U.C.L.A. 
—both have 7-foot freshmen. 

U.C.L.A.’s pride and joy is Warnell 
Jones, who averaged 31 points a game 
in his four years at Washington HLS. 
in Conroe, Texas. A growing boy, he'll 
probably be about 7-ft. 2-in. by the 
time he’s ready for varsity ball. 

Southern Cal’s prize cloud-hopper is 
Bill Engesser, a local kid who’s the 
best built big fellow I’ve ever seen— 
pucking 285 nicely muscled pounds on 
an 84-inch frame. 

Though pretty well coordinated, he’s 
stil a couple of.years away from 
stardom. He doesn’t have the moves 
as yet and doesn’t know how to throw 
his weight around under the boards. 
That’s the way it looked to me when I 
saw him play in the Alhambra (Calif.) 
H.S. gym last summer. 

But Bill will learn. His coach, For- 
rest Twogood, is already feeding him 
tiger juice. By the time the big boy is 
a junior, even Tarzan will be scared to 
mix it up with him! 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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“| take the wheel 
and take the family to church” 


“CLEAN WINDSHIELDS mean safer 
trips. I make sure ours is wiped clean 
before we start out on any ride.” 


“KEEPING A SAFE DISTANCE prevents 


accidents. I don’t have to jam on the 
brakes if the car in front stops short.” 


“MOM AND DAD TAKE THE TWINS, I take the wheel on Sunday morning. Dad says 
smooth, safe driving is the mark of an expert driver. I drive that way—that’s why Mom 
and Dad let me drive when we go out.” 


“NO SWINGING WIDE when we make “SPEED LIMITS ARE SAFETY LIMITS 
a turn. We take it easy, stay on our —and we obey the laws for our own 
own side of the street, too.” safety and other people’s too.” 


‘et 


“INTO CHURCH they go while I go park 


the car. Dad trusts me with the car GENERAL MOTORS 


because he’s seen I’m a careful driver.” 


YOUNG DRIVERS CAN BE SAFE DRIVERS 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


You always hurt the one you love, 
The one you shouldn't hurt at 
Re 

You snub, insult, ignore, or wound 
the apple of your eye constantly, 
and not because you delight in 
spreading unhappiness. You're shy 
and hesitate to show your true feel. 
ings; this is interpreted as a cold 
shoulder. Because you blush easily, 
you turn your head when you're 
about to come face to face; you've 
dealt an insult. And no matter how 
you act, One-and-Only is bound to 
suffer hurt feelings once in a while, 
even when you think you've been 
extra diplomatic. 

Let your hair down! The guy or 
gal you're going with isa’t a china 
doll who'll break at a whisper, but 
a real human being who'd like to 
know the score. So if you have a 
complaint, apology, or something on 
your mind, out with it! Tiptoeing 
never solved any problem. 


Q. Because my boy friend, who's in 
college, loves to talk and is very fond 
of my parents, he spends lots of time 
at our house whether I'm there or not. 
His parents don’t pay much attention to 
him, so mine feel they're helping him. 
I feel I'm just an excuse for him to see 
my parents, because when he’s talking 
with them, I sit there with nothing to 
say or do; What do you think? 


A. A wondrous change often comes 
over boys when they start college. 
Books and teachers lead them to areas 
of knowledge they had never before 
dreamed existed. There’s so much in 
their swarming brains that they have 
to spill over and exercise their new 
thoughts with people who know what 
they’re talking about. 

Naturally, then, it’s difficult for you 
to take part in these conversations. Be- 
cause you're younger than Fred, it’s 
hard for you to understand why he 
enjoys his evenings with your parents 
so much. He’s your boy friend, and 
that in your mind is, if not the only 
reason, the most important reason for 
his being in your house, 

A few months ago, Fred came only to 
see you. Then he found at your address 
~in addition to a pretty, vivacious girl— 
a pair of intelligent and understanding 


adults. Your parents did not replace 
you as his reason for coming—they add- 
ed to you. Fred has found three valu- 
able friends who are as interested in 
him as he is in them. There’s no reason 
why he should want to give up one 
for the sake of another. 

You'll agree that Fred likes you and 
your parents for different reasons, won't 
you? And vice versa, right? So, just as 
you wouldn’t bring your parents along 
on a date (Fred wouldn’t want them 
along any more than you do) there’s 
no need for you to sit around twiddling 
your thumbs while he discusses the 
world with your folks. He has a date 
with them, so to speak, and if you ex- 
cuse yourself, you won’t be missed. On 
the other hand, you might learn a lot 
about Fred, your parents, and the 
world if you became interested in some 
of these conversations. Your mind 
would be exercised by subjects far 
broader and more important than 
clothes and rock ’n’ roll, and you might 
eventually share with Fred the love of 
discussion, which would make your re- 
lationship that much closer. 

At any rate, don’t be hurt, worried, 
or jealous. Fred’s not about to throw 
you over for your parents. Regard their 
relationship as a parent-son or teacher- 
student one, and respect it accordingly: 
The fact that it’s taking place under 
your roof should make you proud of 
Fred and your parents. Much good will 
come of it, and no foreseeable harm. 


Q. Tve been writing to a girl “for 
some, time. Last week I sent her my 
ring but she doesn’t want to go steady 
with me yet. What shall I do? 


A. Give her time—lots of it. You've 
made the big move and her first reac- 
tion was, “No, thanks.” There’s no tell- 
ing what her second reaction will be 
if you don’t bring the subject up again 
for a long time. Let her mind work 
over the situation for a while, without 
any help from you, and then ask her 
again. 

Use that time to do a little thinking 
yourself. Are you sure you want to be 
restricted to one girl, particularly if 
she’s so far away you have to write 
to her? Are you: sure a steady relation- 
ship would be happier than the one you 
have now? Is it fair to tie her down if 
she hasn’t had much dating experience? 


Be open-minded and honest in your’ 


decision. 

















A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“Or we could spend the evening here— 
my parents love entertaining my friends.” 


Q. I broke up with Tony after six 
months because we got too involved. 
We didn’t do anything wrong, but he 
suggested it. I was so hurt I didn't 
know what to do. I still like him very 
much. What should I do? 


A. Tony may have suggested you do 
something wrong, but he’s not entirely 
responsible for the idea. You, yourself, 
have to take a good deal of the blame, 
too. a 

During your six months of dating you 
became slowly but steadily more per- 
sonal in your displays of affection. This 
is only natural, and by itself not to be 
condemned. The point to remember, 
however, is that two sensible people 
can control the rate and degree of their 
increasing desires and prevent be- 
havior they don’t approve of from be- 
ing even considered. 

You may not realize it, but the physi- 
cal urge is much stronger in teen-age 
boys than it is in ‘girls the same age. 
Little things like a short skirt, or a whiff 
of cologne, which have no effect on you, 
certainly do on boys. Necking, which 
to you may have been only a pleasant 
interlude, was a build-up for Tony. If 
you alone had been more careful, the 
breakup need never have had reason 
to occur. 

The fact remains that Tony did sug- 
gest it, and you interpreted the sug- 
gestion as lack of respect for you. If 
Tony wants you back, then the first 
thing you must discuss is the reason for 
your breakup. If Tony is as regretful 
as you are, then with a little talking, 
you two could reason things out and 
start again, this time with the facts 
out in the open. If, however, Tony 
laughs it off,.you'll know he doesn’t 
think the same way you do and won't 
respect your wishes. There are plenty 
of boys who will, and since you now 
realize what your mistakes were with 
Tony, you should be able to find some- 
one* with whom sensible behavior will 
be the onlv behavior. 











FOR YOU 
RIGHT 


HERE 


It’s true! As a high school graduate, you can look forward to an exciting 
career in the new Age of Space. Even now, our scientists and engineers 
are probing outer space. But as experiment soon becomes reality, the im- 
portant man will be the trained technician...trained in rocket and jet 
propulsion, electronics, mechanics and allied fields. That is why, in plan- 
ning your future, you should consider an Air Force Enlistment. For only 
here will you have the chance for the full range of Space Age specialty 
training. Plan now. See your Air Force Recruiter—or mail the coupon. 


the future belongs to the airman 


YOU GO 
PLACES FASTER 
IN THE 
U.S. AIR FORCE 





PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Information, Dept. S-3321 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 


Please send me mote information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force 
I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 
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Address 
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FOREIGN AID 


(Continued from page 5) 


The money of U. S. taxpayers has 
made the foreign aid program possible. 
The brains and sweat of U. S. adminis- 
trators has channeled our aid to places 
where it can do the most good. 

Why, then, should we turn over one 
of our most successful post-war pro- 
grams—which has “won friends and in- 
fluenced people” around the globe—to 
someone else? The next thing - you 
know, somebody will suggest that we 
turn over the U. S. Air Force or Navy 
to the United Nations! 

Stop and ask yourself one question: 
Where would the U. N. get the money 
for the foreign aid program? The an- 
swer is obvious: From the United 
States. Even supporters of the proposi- 
tion admit this. They urge that the 
U. S. simply increase its annual appro- 
priation to the U. N. for this purpose. 

If the U. S. is going to foot the bill 
anyway, why not keep control of the 
project in American hands—making 
sure our money is being spent wisely? 

2. As long as the Soviets belong to 
the U. N., the idea would never work. 


One of the purposes of our foreign 
aid program has been to keep under- 





4 ? - ? Pee ee 


The Forum Topic for this issue 
is based on a suggestion submitted 
by Carolyn Nudell, Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, for which 
she receives $5. Send your sugges- 
tions for future Forum Topics, to- 
gether with 50-to-100 words telling 
why you think t!e topic is impor-_ 
tant, to Forum Topics Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 











developed nations from falling prey to 
communism. Giving the United Nations 
administrative control of our aid pro- 
gram would endanger that purpose. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites are 
members of the U. N. They would have 
a voice in saying who got aid, as well 
as when and how much. 

The Soviets have disrupted U. N. 
proceedings time and time again—with 
their vetoes, their walk-outs, and every 
other means they could think up. They 
certainly would not hesitate to disrupt 
or subvert any U. S. foreign aid pro- 
gram we might turn over to the U. N. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has shown—through its 
foreign aid program—how intensely we 
are interested in building up other na- 
tions into prosperous communities. 

The Soviet record has been black in 
comparison. It shows that the Soviets 





It’s even easier 
to take pictures 
indoors than out 


With Press 25 all-purpose 
flashbulbs by Sylvania 
there’s no worry about the 
weather or the sun’s 
changing position. Just aim 
and press the button... 
catch that indoor fun 

every time! 

And to keep your flash 
pictures safe . . . Sylvania’s 
new Treasure Chest Photo 
File. To get it, see coupon 


on flashbulb pack. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
LIGHTING + RADIO @ ELECTRONICS 
TELEVISION + ATOMIC ENERGY 


SYLVANIA outsells all other brands of flashbulbs combined 





Look for the Blue Dot 


..» it pays off in finer flash pictures 








are interested mainly in tearing down 
and enslaving other nations—whether 
it be Hungary, China, Tibet, North 
Viet-Nam, or any of the Red satellites. 


3. Turning our aid program over to 
the U. N. is merely a scheme to keep 
foreign aid going forever. 


We have already noted that foreign 
aid was designed to help rebuild war- 
shattered economies. But World War II 
has now been over for more than 12 
years. Sooner or later, the goal of for- 
eign aid will have been achieved and 
the program must trickle off. 

If, however, we turn our aid pro- 
gram over to the U. N., it’s going to 
be very difficult to end it at a time of 
our own choosing. Let’s imagine that 
three or four years from now, Con- 
gress wants to cut back the foreign aid 
program. If the U. S. itself is handling 
the program, the cutback can be ac- 
complished fairly easily. If the U. N. 
is in charge, the cutback becomes 
touchier. Congress would have to vote 
to cut down our U. N. appropriation. 
That, in turn, would probably bring 
outraged cries from other U. N. mem- 
bers that we were trying to sabotage 
the U.N. itself. 

It is one thing to cut foreign aid, 
but another matter to cut off a U. N. 
appropriation. We would be accused of 
showing bad faith in the U. N., of 
undermining a key U. N. project. 


4. The time has come to consider 
other ways of helping underdeveloped 
areas besides government aid. 


Our present foreign aid program, 
going directly from one government to 
another, makes people in other nations 
look to their government for the bene- 
fit of our aid. This runs contrary to the 
whole American economic system. 

Aid administered by the U. N. would 
not improve this situation. In fact, the 
U. N. might even give money to gov- 
ernments to set up government-run in- 
dustries. These would compete with 
free enterprise and help to bring about 
the very socialism we are trying to 
combat. 

Americans have long believed that a 
healthy economy is built by productive 
factories and productive farms turning 
out goods the people want and can 
buy. Private enterprise, based on com- 
petition, can do this job better than 
any government can. 

In other words, the time has come 
when government should start stepping 
out of the foreign aid picture and let 
private enterprise step in. This does 
not mean turning foreign aid over to a 
body such as the U. N. 

It does mean encouraging other na- 
tions to become trading partners with 
us rather than beggars in a handout 
line. Therefore, U. S. foreign aid should 
not be turned over to the U. N. 
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Following the 


Wii Tops, don’t miss.§ /MMGood. 
Wi Fair. “Save your money. 


MMM ATHE SPANISH GARDENER 
(Rank. Produced by John Bryan. Di- 
rected by Philip Leacock.) 


A. J. Cronin’s sentimental novel 
about a father-son conflict has been 
handsomely filmed in Spain with an 
English cast. The story concerns the ef- 
fect that a Spanish gardener (Dirk 
Bogarde) has upon the strained rela- 
tionship between a wealthy English 
father (Michael Hordern) and his young 
son (Jon Whitely) who live in an old 
Spanish villa. The father is a stern man, 
embittered when his wife left him, and 
he showers the boy with attention but 
not with love. Their gardener under- 
stands the boy’s loneliness and offers 
him affection and friendship, which 
arouses the father’s jealousy. Their 
scheming chauffeur (Cyril Cusak) ‘gets 
the gardener in trouble with the police, 
leading the film to an exciting climax. 

Although the movie uses old-fash- 
ioned dramatic devices in contrasting 
good and evil, it makes its points well 
about everyone’s need for love and 
understanding. 


MM iNO SLEEP TILL DAWN (Warner 
Bros. Produced by Richard Whorf. 
Directed by Gordon Douglas.) 


Many films have been made about 
the U. S. Air Force and its personnel. 
This one is different. It has a full share 
of planes in action, with excellent shots 
of the B-52, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s eight-jet intercontinental bomb- 
er. But its story centeyg on a ground 
crew sergeant (Karl Malden) and his 
snobbish daughter (Natalie Wood), who 
wants her dad to quit the Air Force 
and accept a prestige job in private 
industry. A top-notch airman, the ser- 
geant is wounded by his daughter’s 
false pride; yet, when his squadron 
chief (Efrem Zimbalist, Jr.) starts dating 
his daughter, he finally applies for a 
discharge. A Stratofortress test flight 
to Africa resolves the unhappy situa- 
tion. 

Perhaps Malden should have given 
Natalie a sound spanking long before 
that, but her sense of values is restored 
through much more drastic events. 


MiMTHE YOUNG DON’T CRY (Co- 
lumbia. Produced by Philip A. Wax- 
man. Directed by Alfred L. Werker.) 


Sal Mineo, a teen-age favorite, plays 





one of the older boys at an orphanage 
in Georgia. He becomes friendly with 
a convict (James Whitmore) working on 
a road gang. For a while he wavers 
under the spell of “big shots” who con- 
sider toughness and wealth the only 
important things in life. The action 
builds slowly and mounts to an exciting 
climax when Whitmore escapes, forcing 
Sal to help him. 

The film seems overcrowded with 
minor characters and a bit too heavy 
on the melodrama, but Sal’s good per- 
formance puts across the theme of be- 
ing true to one’s self. 


—Puitie T. HARTUNG 





Choice of points= replaceable points: 
Esterbrook gives you a choice of 32 
points—so you're sure of getting ex- 
actly the pen point for you. And if 
you ever damage an Esterbrook 
point, a new one screws in in seconds. 


A top-grade pen means real econ: 
omy. There’s no finer fountain pen 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi iTops, don’t miss. Mii" Good. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M Docu 
mentary— (Y) Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W 
wvvrTime Limit (D); A Man Escaped 

D); The Pajama Game (M); The Ten 
Commandments (D); Around the World 
in 80 Days (D). 

Meer Perri (Y); 3:10 to Yuma (W); 
Operation Mad Ball (C); Bernardine 
(C); Man of a Thousand Faces (D); 
The Saga of Satchmo (Y). 

Pursuit of the Graf Spee (D) 
Like Alice (D). 

Jeanne Eagels (D); The 


> A Tow n 


Monte Carlo 


‘Why more students prefer 
HSTERBROOK pens 


than an Esterbrook~—yet it costs just 
$2.95. No wonder more students write 
with an Esterbrook than any other 
fountain pen. 

Personalized stationery: Your name 
and address on 50 sheets, 25 enve- 
lopes for just 50¢ when you buy any 
Esterbrook product. 


Choose exactly the point for you from 


Esterbrook’s 32 


Gsterbrook s2.95 
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© Not Music 


Popular 

Love Letters in the Sand (Coral). 
Bright and bouncy is the best way to 
describe how Les Brown and his Band 
of Renown handle this 12-song pro- 
gram. Mostly in a danceable fox-trot 
tempo, you'll hear You're the Top, 
You're an Old Smoothie, and You’re My 
Everything, as well as the album’s title 
song. 

Four by Pat (Dot). Of all the crooners 
to emerge from.the rock ’n’ roll craze, 
none has had the staying power of Pat 
Boone, Keeping him on top is this 
album of winners, including Louella, 
Without My Love, and Cathedral in the 
Pines. It’s all good, applaudable mate- 
rial for both old and new Pat Boone 
fans, 

Teen-agers Dance (RCA Victor). 5 
the thing for your next get-together. 
On one side “The Kids” demonstrate 
three teen dance steps: the “hop-a- 
doo,” the “tonky-honk,” and the “rock- 










abilly.” On the flip side, instrumentalist 
Jimmy Sedlar and singers Dayton Selby 
and Willene Barton demonstraté their 
rock ’n’ roll-ity. 


Classical 


Munch Conducts Wagner (RCA Vic- 
tor). Charles Munch ably conducts the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in this pot- 
pourri of Wagnerian orchestral pieces. 
“Overture and Venusberg Music” from 
Tannhauser, “Magic Fire Music” from 
Die Valkure, and “Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey” from Die Gotterdammerung 
are all well presented. 


Folk Music 


Capt. Burl Ives’ Ark (Decca). Young 
folks, old folks, everybody come to hear 
seventeen fine renditions of early folk 
songs. A few unusual ones, such as Old 
Moby Dick and The Tenor Doodle-Doo, 
will be appreciated by fans of the folk 
song art. 


Country and Western 

Patsy Cline (Decca). This is the first 
album for a talented young songstress 
whose hit recording of Walking After 
Midnight has established her as a favor- 
ite among pop and country-western 
listeners. This hit, plus eleven others, 
are handled with warmth and excite- 
ment. —ArT STONE 
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Need more? 


WALLET PHOTOS, Box S-24, HILLSIDE, NJ 
Please 
send me: 
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© 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose. $1.00 enclosed 
(€) 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
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> The Court of Last Resort is in session 
tonight, Friday, Oct. 4, and you can 
watch the proceedings over NBC-TV. 
This is a series taken from a real group 
of men, all experts in criminal investi- 
gation, who get together to free inno- 
cent people wrongly convicted of crimes. 


> Dean Martin has his first solo show 
of his new NBC-TV series on Saturday, 
Oct. 5. Since their split-up, both Dean 
and Jerry Lewis are doing quite well. 
But it’s no secret that they don’t like 
each other. 


> The first Bob Hope Show of the sea- 
son is set for Sunday, Oct. 6, on NBC- 
TV. This is a full hour of songs and 
laughs filmed in Casablanca when Beb 
was entertaining about 5,000 American 
soldiers there. His guests will be Gary 
Crosby, Eddie Fisher, Ann Miller and 
beautiful Marie McDonald. 


> Singer Guy Mitchell will premiere his 
new ABC-TV show on Monday, Oct. 7, 
with former baseball star Dizzy Dean. 
Now a sportscaster, Dizzy is the man 
who startles his listeners by saying a 
player “slud” into third base. Also on 
Monday, ABC opens The Merv Griffin 
Show, the first hour-long variety show 
to hit radio since the birth of TV. 
























> Tuesday night is Phil Silvers night. 
Phil and his You'll Never Get Rich 
platoon are all red-hot sports fans, who 
always rush through their rehearsals to 
get out in time to catch the World 
Series. It never harms their program, 
however, as you will see on NBC-TV 
next Tuesday. 


> A musical has been made out of 
Oscar Wilde’s famous play The Impor- d 
tance of Being Earnest. The new ver- 
sion, called Who's Earnest?, will be 
shown on the U. S. Steel Hour, CBS- 
TV, on Wednesday, Oct. 9. Dorothy 
Collins, Edward Mulhare, and Martyn 
Green (the former Savoyard) will star 
in the show. 


> The masked Robin Hood of the old 
Southwest will come to life again on the 
new ABC-TV series titled Zorro, begin- 
ning Thursday, Oct. 10. Guy Williams 
will play the swordsman on the white 
horse. The show is based on J. McCul- 
ley’s exciting novel The Mark of Zorro, 

Check your local newspapers for the 
right time and channel for each of these 
shows. —Dicx KLEINER 












Lens-Sense! 


By Clayton E. Lee, Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, California 


*Starred words refer to photography 














Students are invited to 
submit a ey crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzies 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
| Address Purzrle 
ditor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 48 
Street, New York 36,N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 5G 
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. A photographer shoots people with 
this. 
. Support for a camera. 
« Song, “Long __. and Far Away.” 
2. Snapshots can be mounted in this. 
. Our President's nickname. 
. Fish snares. 
. Small, close-haired dog. 
. Tax or tribute. 
. Concealed. 
21. Sign at city corner, “ 
2. I am (contraction), 
. Game, -tac-toe. 
. Marlon Brando starred in the movie, 


Stop.” 


The - 
. High fidelity is Hi —— (abbr. ). 

3. Lair. 

. Camera that takes motion pictures. 
. Be ill. 
. A decade is _____ years. 
33. Sick. 
. Not many 
. To take sharp pictures, you must 
keep your camera in this. 

37. Mischievous child. 

. Iridium (chemical symbol). 
. Neither, 
. Perceive. 

3. Abbreviation after father’s name 
when father and son have same first 
hame. 

. Toupee 

. Song, “ Through the Night.” 
3. Face of watch. 

. Pod-bearing plant. 

52. Flowerless plant that grows in forests. 

54. Make a mistake. 

55. Type of bulb used by photographers. 

. Homonym for “knot.” 
. String of beads used in praying. 

9. When a quarterback throws a foot- 
ball, we say he it. 


SCODNDNAA Gt 


o 


—_ 


. Frank photo. 


Some women refuse to tell this. 


. Insect that eats holes in clothing. 


Egyptian sun god. 
One of the peaks in the Alps. 
Powerful boat used for towing. 


. Ream (abbr.). 

. Photographs (slang). 

. Measure of weight in Turkey. 

. A clear photograph shows its subject 


in sharp — 


3. A camera enthusiast is called a 


shutter 


. Pose for a photograph. 
. Source of earth’s light and heat. 
. Dull. 
. Insect that makes honey. 
23. This tells a photographer how bright 


it is, light ___ 


. A photographer might use this film 


to “shoot” a sunset. 


}. Subtracted from. 

. “Ammunition” for cameras. 
29. Opposite of old. 

. Premier of Indonesia, 


Sastroamidijojo. 


4, Every camera has a view — 
. Haziness on a negative 
36. Body of water. 
3. Pictures made from a negative. 
. Nothing. 
2. Tiny goblin. 
4. International conflicts 
. Meadow. 
. A camera’s “eye.” 
. International Refugee Organization 


(abbr.). 


. Go or travel regularly. 
. Snake that killed Cleopatra. 
3. Fish eggs. 
55. France (abbr. ) 
}. Exclamation expressing surprise. 





your Vlutual 
gy Benefit 
ae" Wy Life Man 


insurance 
has tests to 
pass, too.” 


Do you know that some types of 
life insurance actually do more for 
you than others which cost the 
same? One good test is the cash 
value—the sum available to you 
if you cannot continue your 
insurance or need cash quickly. 


With Mutual Benefit Life your 
insurance makes much more money 
available to you in 5 years than 
many other companies can match 
in longer periods. This can make a 
big difference later on if you'd like 
cash to start your own business or 
take advantage of similar opportu- 
nities. Advantages like this make 
it a good idea to talk to your 
Mutual Benefit Life man when 


| you’re ready: to take the first step 


toward your own insurance program. 


Send for free booklet, 
The Secret of Maturity,” to Scholastic, 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK,N.J 





The Rookie Pitcher 
(Continued from page 18) 


don’t come out with him -until I give 
you the word,” I tells Shanty Hogan. 

Out on the field the Tramps is going 
through their pre-game warm-up very 
snappily. They are a regular ball of fire. 
The ball is thrown around the infield 
like a machine gun, and everybody is 


SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 





Have plenty of spending money 
during your sehior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required, Free cards for agents 


Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple Street 


Scranton 5, Pa. 





WALLET 
PHOTOS 


any “ne ~— ation 
hh 


vst sen 
photo, 
with $1.00 “for 25° Beautitene® 
wallet photos. Each 2'x3', 
inch photo is made on dovble- 
weight silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
bock guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Green Bay, Wh. 





Dept. 27 


RAN alli _ New Friendship Ring 
SS Special Offer! 


This beautiful ring of Ro- 

. mance in Sterling Silver is 

ey designed in the 

[<= FORGET-ME-NOT design 

se => Symbolic of True Love and 

. Friendship. Attached are 

two hearts. Engraved FREE 

with name or initials. 
Enclose Ritg Size. 

only $1.25 Sorry No C.O.D. 


TASH ENGRAVING CO 
487 Broadway, Dept. 287 New York, N. Y. 


with this ad 





hollering like mad. It is evident that 
Lippy really has his boys worked up 
for the game. Alongside of the Tramps 
my boys have about as much pep as a 
home for retired undertakers. 

Lippy is standing by the Tramps’ 
dugout, a dark look on his ugly puss. 

“Hi, Lippy!” I yells. 

“Hello, yourself,” he growls. 

“Why so dark? Afraid of the trounc- 
ing my boys are going to give you?” I 
asks. 

“Listen, McGrew, when my boys get 
through with the Polecats, you'll have 
a tough time counting the pieces.” 

Soon it was time for the game to 
start. Being the home team, we took 
the field first. I signals Shanty to bring 
Joe in. It is a few seconds before the 
crowd realizes what has happened; but 
when they do, they gives out with 
some cries of amazement. 


After staking Joe to the mound so 


he won’t wander off, Shanty plodded- 


back to home plate to take his position. 

Trouble appears in the form of Lippy 
Johnson, however. His face a bright 
red, Lippy tries to intimidate the um- 
pire, but the ump is unmoved. 

“There’s nothing in the rules to say 
he can’t play a baboon,” the umpire 
rules. “Scram!” 

The first batter for the Tramps is a 
squatty little runt who is always awful 
tough to put out. It takes Joe exactly 
three pitches to retire him. With the 
next batter it is the same thing. Joe is 
so fast his ball is just a blur as it thuds 
into Shanty’s mitt. The crowd loves Joe. 
They scream and pound the bleachers. 
Joe makes short work of the next Tramp, 
and the boys trot into the dugout. 

“Get Joe some runs,” I tells them. 

Out on the field the Tramps are 
shaken and demoralized. They are 
shocked. Their pitcher has lost his con- 
fidence. Base hits blossom off our bats 
like bunches of flowers. We run up 
twenty runs in the first inning. Joe 
makes all the outs on our side, but that 
does not worry me in the least. Joe 
stands there and makes faces at Lippy, 
who is steaming over in the Tramps’ 
dugout. The crowd cheers every move 
Joe makes. The next inning is a repeti- 





the name to remember in 
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tion of the first. The Tramps can’t 
touch Joe. The Polecats keep adding 
runs, and Joe keeps blanking Lippy’s 
cutthroat crew with ridiculous ease. 
The Tramps gnash their teeth, they 
tear their hair, they rave, they rant, and 
still they can’t get a measly foul tip. 
To make matters worse, Joe laughs and 
makes faces at them. 

From the fifth inning on I can hear 
the regular thud of Lippy pounding his 
head against the concrete dugout. 

The rest of the game is a breeze for 
Joe, and he wins in a walk. My Pole- 
cats are exhausted from running around 
the diamond so often, and all of them 
are in a state of near collapse. The 
score is 279-0, and Joe has hurled a 
perfect game, not even allowing a foul 
ball. Joe is a hero, and I am one thou- 
sand clackers to the good. 

Joe pitches two more perfect games. 
We are the hottest thing in baseball. 
The fans fight to see Joe pitch, and 
money rolls in like I had a rich relative 
who has departed from this world. 

The only fly in the ointment is Ace 
Bodkins. He is jealous’ of Joe. I can see 
the publicity which Joe is receiving gets 
under his skin. However, as Joe con- 
tinues his winning ways, I do not worry. 

The toothpaste people, breakfast food 
companies, cigarette companies are 
offering Joe fat checks to endorse their 
various products. I am floating on top 
of the world until Trouble strikes. Joe 
is stricken with a sore arm. 

My hopes for a pennant sink lower 
than my fallen arches. I am shrouded 
in gloom. Sixteen games are left, and 
we lead the league by twelve games. 
What am I going to do? It is in this 
moment of tribulation that I have a 
brilliant idea. I have other pitchers; 
why not use them? I still glow when 
I think of this stroke of genius. 

I decide not to inform the boys of 
Joe’s ailment, as it might hurt their 
morale. The next day I gives Ace the 
sign to warm up. “Ace looks at me and 
says nothing. I can see the rest of the 
chuckers is dumbfounded, but I tells 
them I am just giving Ace and the rest 
of the boys a chance to pitch. 

Ace, who can’ really pitch when he 
wants to, goes out there and really 
throws himself a game. We win going 
away. During the last'two weeks of the 
season my regular pitchers outdo them- | 
selves in an effort to show they’re better 
than a baboon. To keep the crowds 
happy, I lets Joe coach the bases; and 
he continually keeps us in laughs with 
his antics. 

We win the pennant in a walk, and 
I guess that’s the whole story. Oh, yes. 
The Majors tried to draft Joe, but it was 
‘no go. Being only ten years old, he is a 
minor, and they can’t sign him without 
my consent, which I am not giving until 
Joe is eighteen. 





Wrong Kind 


There was a new maid at the home 
of a distinguished California physicist, 
winner of a Nobel Award for research 
on neutrons and cosmic rays. When 
the phone rang, the new maid an- 
swered it. 

She listened for a moment, chuckled, 
and informed the caller, “This is where 
the doctor lives all right, mister, but 
youre wasting your time. He isn’t the 
kind of doctor who does anybody any 
good!” 


Bennett Cerf, This Week Magazine 


Small or Large? 


Lady customer: “I'd like some alli- 
gator shoes, please.” 
New clerk: “Certainly. What size 


does your alligator wear?” 
Home Folks 


Wait a Bit 


“You say you're an animal trainer,” 
exclaimed the surprised circus man- 
ager. “Why, you're only a midget!” 

“Exactly,” replied the midget. “The 
animals look at me and think, ‘T'll just 


wait until he’s a little fatter.’ ” 
Farm Journal (8. Africa) 


Makes ‘Em White 

A European was walking through 
the streets of Shanghai with his guide. 
They paused at a corner to let a pro- 
cession pass. Dressed jin splendor and 
accempanied by flags, the members of 
the procession moved on. Their voices 
were monotonous and sad, interrupted 
at intervals by the melancholy beating 
of drums. Overcome by the drama of 
the occasion, the European instinctively 
removed his hat. 

“Funeral?” he asked the guide. 

“No,” answered the guide. “Tooth- 
paste ad.” 


Frankfurter Illustrierte, Germany 


Planely Speaking 


A labor official was addressing a 
group of workers in Krakow, Poland, 
who had complained about their low 
pay. 
“Forget about money and double 
your output,” he thundered, “and in 
ten years each one of you will have his 
own plane.” 

“What’'ll I do with a plane?” asked 
a worker. 

“Don’t be stupid,” -said the official. 
“If you hear they've got potatoes in 
Poznan, you can fly there and be first 
in line.” 


Billy Rose, Chicago Daily News 


New Job 


A Texas newspaperwoman is the 
Washington correspondent for several 
papers in her home state. At President 
Eisenhower's weekly press conference, 
she identifies herself one week as a 
reporter for a particular newspaper, 
and the next week names another. 

Finally the President became flab- 
bergasted, and asked, “Young lady, do 


you get fired every week?” 
Quote 


Which One? 


A perturbed young lady at a Penn- 
sylvania voting place was voting for the 
first time for President. “I can’t decide 
who’s the best man for the job,” she 
confided to a fellow voter. “I like them 
both so much.” 

Outside the voting place a bit later, 
she appeared greatly relieved. “I just 
couldn’t make up my mind,” she told 
her friend, “So I wrote “Good luck to 


both of you’ across my ballot.” 
Catholic Digest 


Tall Tales 


A very boastful explorer was boring 
his dinner guests with accounts of his 
South American trip. “And just as I 
looked inside my tent when I returned,” 
he boomed, “I saw a ferocious ape. 
What do you suppose I did?” 

A weary voice replied, “Took the 


mirror down?” 
American Mercury 


Time Running Out 

Dale Robertson, the movie star, was 
lounging around on location in six-guns 
and belt when he was asked by a five- 
year-old, “You a good man or a bad 
"un?” 

Robertson answered, “Bad ’un.” 

The boy took his measure with, 
“Boy, oh boy. I'd run you in, but I 


gotta go home for my nap.” 
Tales of Hoffman 


Stubborn 


The visitor from across the mountain 
leaned on the rail fence, watching his 


_old friend plow. 


“I don’t like to butt in,” he said fin- 
ally, “but you could save yourself a 
lot of work by saying ‘gee’ and ‘haw’ to 
that mule instead of just tugging on 
those lines.” 

The old-timer pulled a big handker- 
chief from his pocket and mopped his 
brow. “Yep,” he replied, “I know that. 
But this so-and-so kicked me six years 
ago and I haven't spoken to him since.” 

Coronet 


Bigger and Better 


A Texan visiting Australia saw a 
kangaroo for the first time and drawled, 
“Ah'll grant you one thing for sure. 


Your grasshoppers are bigger than ours.” 
Home Folks 

















Coach 
* credits all wins to 
Smith-Corona 


Nothing gives you more time for 
teamwork than the Smith-Corona 
Silent-Super! This versatile typewriter 
helps you speed through even tough- 
est assignments, boosts your grades 
by a winning margin. Why don’t you 
get on the winning team? 

Also at your dealer's: the world’s first 
Electric Portable — the Smith-Corona 
Electric Portable! 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 
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a mealina peel!” (Brian Tep- 

a= 

Calif.) 

34 Lurline Ave. rs 

Good idea, Brian! Bananas - 

treat straight from their yellow ‘e ! 
anana with milk for a shake 

b and top with . : 

make banana cream pie. You'l enjoy a banana 

any chews *most any time of day! 


. to 
cream. Or asl oS 








“Eatabanana! No drip, no dribble — just alee 


to nibble!” (Kathie Erkkila, 366 Woodland Dr., Orchard 
Park, N. Y.) 


Bananas are fun to eat, aren’t they, Kathie? And boy-oh- 
boy, do they ever taste good! You can takabanana along 
on a picnic . . . carryabanana to school in your lunch box. 
Bananas are always ready to go — in nature’s dustproof 
wrapper. So whenever you want something good and easy 
— takabanana! 




















“A banana is like a Parachute. It doesn't do 


you any good unless you open it! 
(Bru 
2076 E. 7th St., Brooklyn 23, N. ¥.) — 


Right you are, Bruce! And when you openabanana you 


get a wide variety of vit 





and mi keep 
and healthy... plus wholesome natu i “ 
ral fruit 
dot oct PePPY: So peelabanana and eat it now. che 


don’t you? 








$25 for your Bananagram! 





Can you think up a funny phrase 
or sentence about bananas? Just 
print it on a post card and send it 
to us — and be sure to print your 
name and address, too, and your 
age. If we publish your “banana- 
gram,” we'll send you $25. And 
whether we use your bananagram 
or not, you'll get a present from 
Chiquita that’s fun. 
It’s easy! 
How long is a “bananagram”? 
There’s a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest banana- 
grams are very short — only four 
or five words long. 
Don’t bother to send a picture 

We'll make up a picture for each 


winning entry. Only the actual 
words of your bananagram will 
count in picking the winners. 


How many entries can you send? 


As many as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram on a sepa- 
rate post card, though. Or you can 
send several entries in one enve- 
lope. Print each one on a separate 
piece of paper, and be sure each 
piece of paper has your name and 
address and age on it. 


Be first in your school to win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to United 
Fruit Company, Box 98B, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 


HAVABANANA TODAY 


... Wholesome—and then some! 





| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


For Your Further Reading 

The Bureau of Education Research 
sponsored a conference last January to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of the 
College of Education, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, Ohio. Three of the papers 
presented at that time, plus a corrobo- 
rative statement have been compiled 
into a small bulletin entitled, The 
Educational Program — Goals, Means, 
Appraisals (Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1957, 50 cents). 

If I were still a director of elemen- 
tary schools I would somehow find the 
money to put a copy of this booklet 
into each school. If I were a principal 
I would ask some teachers to review 
it for staff meeting. The point of view 
is sound, thoughtful, and realistic. The 
implications for classroom teaching are 
important and forward looking. 

Arthur W. Foshay has done the sec- 
tion on “Educational Goals,” Edgar 
Dale the one on “Educational Means,” 
and Ralph Mooney, “Educational Ap- 
praisals.” The bulletin closes with, 
“Paradoxes for the Professional in 
Education” by Dean Donald P. Cot- 
trell. 

From the many underlined and 
checked paragraphs in my copy I have 
selected two to share with you. As Dr. 
Foshay describes one of his forme: 
teachers he says: 

“She strongly implied . . . that I and 
the other children were capable of in- 
dependent thought, that she was also, 
and that it was good to think inde- 
pendently. 
teaching me to have a measure of self- 
confidence as a learner, because she 
had confidence in me. And I submit, 
Amelia Sellender was pursuing the ulti- 
mate goal of education . . . to make a 
man.” 

Later, as he surveys the questions 
which we as educators must ask our- 
selves, he says: 

“The question is not, ‘Can Johnny 
read?’ but rather “Can Johnny read in 
such a way as to become a wise man?’ ” 

I am sure that I am the wiser for 
having thought with these educators 
about goals, means and appraisals. 


Something New 
Though only a few of our readers 


She was really busy 


are teaching in the lower elementary 
grades, most of us can join in wel- 
coming any “new look” in text books. 
Scott Foresman’s Health and Safety 
Series by W. W. Bauer, M.D., Dorothy 
Baruch, Elizabeth Rider and Elinore 
T. Pounds, give us just that. The four 
books, Just Like Me (Primer, $1.36), 
Being Six (Grade 1, $1.56), Seven or 
So (Grade 2, $1.72) and From Eight 
to Nine ($1.84) represent an exciting 
approach in book designing. The use of 
color, the placement of text and illus- 
trations, the use of double spreads, are 
unusual and for the most part appeal- 
ing. 

At one stage in the production of 
these books several types of designs 
and illustrations were submitted to chil- 
dren. The ones used in the texts were 
their first choice. 

The books consider not only the 
usual topics in health and safety areas, 
but also ones dealing with emotional 
problems. 

Upon giving Seven or So to a young 
friend I was not surprised to hear her 
ask, “Is this a schoolbook?” 


Just for Fun 
A small boy was reading in a jerky 
manner. In an effort to help, I ex- 
plained that if one feeds gas to a car 
jerkily, the car moves jerkily, but if 


one feeds the gas smoothly then the car 


moves smoothly. He grasped the idea 
readily, and was reading much better 
till he came to a word he didn’t know. 
He stopped, turned to me with a sunny 
smile and said, 
“Our car ran out of gas!” 
~Isobel Arndt, Vancouver, B. C. 
Christian Science Monitor 


It is my guess that many tons of 
paper, not to mention drums of printer's 
ink, will be used this school year to 
present the case for and against an 
individualized reading program. While 
this approach to the teaching of read- 
ing can hardly be called new, it has 
certainly gained a considerable follow- 
ing in recent years. 

We, as teachers, seem to divide into 
the proverbial three groups when a new 
(?) educational approach becomes 
popular. There are some who in spite 
of all evidence to the contrary persist 


9-T 


in teaching by the same formula, year 
after year. At the other extreme there 
are a few who toss aside every tried 
and true practice and go all out for the 
NEW. In the present case, I hope that 
many of us can belong to a middle 
school of thought as we try to blend 
the best of that which we have done 
in the past with experimentation with 
the new 

To you who would like to explore an 
individualized reading program, why 
not first do a careful appraisal of what 
you are now doing in the teaching of 
reading? Don’t look at just the reading- 
per-se part of your day, but at the 
whole reading—and—related program. 
See what activities involve the whole 
group—for whole group work can be 
so good. See what is going on in the 
way of committee and small group 
work, This is important. Finally, look 
at the individualized instruction and 
guidance you are giving to boys and 
girls. What is really most profitable? 
What is best designed to help this or 
that child? 

And then start adventuring by the 
“dip-your-toes” rather than the “jump- 
in-and-swim” method. Skim and then 
read the best articles on the subject 
of individualized reading. 

Go carefully over the sections and 
paragraphs that seem most practical. 
Begin building a larger classroom col- 
lection of good trade and_ textbooks. 
Set up an over-all long range plan. Try 
it with a few children, and then with 
a few more. Weigh the results. Come 
to some “open and tentative” conclu- 
sions. Experiment some more and do 
have fun doing it. 


Wer Fags 


(Two articles on individualized read- 
ing appear in. Reading in Action; Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Annual Con- 
ference of the International Reading 
Association: Vol. 2; 1957, published by 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. $2.-EDITOR.) 


Chicago Sunday Tribune 
"They said they wanted the 
book written on two levels...” 





ANNOUNCING THE 


1958 Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards 


For the 33rd year, the 1958 Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards—sponsored 
by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
will provide teachers of English, his- 
tory and social studies a unique Oppor- 
tunity for encouraging student writers. 

Conducted by Scholastic Magazines, 
the 1958 program is broader than ever 
with significant awards—including col- 
lege scholarships—for nearly every type 
of original writing 
TV plays, editorials, book re- 


views, formal essays on science or art, 


Categories: current 
events, 





short stories, and poetry. 
all groups 


Ls .--all occasions 


ROW, PETERSON COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

publisher who offers authors 
publication higher royalty national 
yution, and beautifully designed books 

ubjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
rectly 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y 
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Complete rules and classifications are 
published in this week’s issues of Senior 
Scholastic, Practical English and Junior 
Scholastic (next week in World Week). 
These new regulations can be cut out 
and posted on bulletin boards. 

March 1, 1958, is the closing date for 
Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. 
Students in grades 6-12 are eligible to 
participate. Teachers may secure copies 
of the Awards Rules Booklet by ad- 
dressing a card to Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

ENRICH YOUR TEACHING | 
@ STIMULATE your English sessions by entering your 
students in a NATIONWIDE ENGLISH EXAMINA- 

TION to be offered on grade levels 4-12. Percentiles 

will be set up and awards will be granted. Send for 

FREE copy of last year’s examination. 

ANIMATE your classes with dynamic tape recordings 

Programs for the social studies and English. 

VITALIZE your teaching with enrichment materials 

guaranteed to promote interest in grammar and com- 


position. 
For list of available materials send to: Donald R 


Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 1902 Ogden 
Avenue, Superior 2, Wis 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Be Sure to Tell Them 
You Saw It in 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
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INEXPENSIVE 
EASY TO MAKE 
Here are some great ideas for 
stimulating children’s manval dex- 
terity and imagination, perfect for 





SAMPLE KIT 
everything to make: 


Films and 
Filmstrips : 


SOCIAL STUDIES: The Supreme 
Court: Justice Under Law—55 fr. film- 
strip. Discusses role of judicial branch 
in shaping the Constitution; recent pat- 
tern of decisions and controversy these 
aroused. Gives background of rulings 
on segregation, national security, indi- 
vidual rights, etc. (Sr. H.) Office of 
Educational Activities, The New York 
Times, 229 West 43rd Street, New York 
City 36. 





Da Vinci's ‘Mona Lisa,”’ one of the many 
masterpieces to be seen in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica film, The Renaissance. 


The Renaissance—25 mins., color o1 
B&W. Survey of this period; its begin- 
nings, causes, how it was spread, influ- 
ence on advancement and discovery. 
(Jr. and Sr. H.) Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, Il. 


Boyhood of George Washington—1 1 
mins., color or B&W. Filmed on location, 
traces Washington’s life from age of 
eight through formative years. (M. G.) 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 


Christmas gifts or money-making 

school projects. Kits contain every- 

thing. Get Sample Kit and catalog 
thowing complete line of kits. 

A (value assembied $3.05) 

Yule Santa Claus about | Kit only $1.00 Post 

18” ror Kit price 

only $2.50 postpaid 


Deluxe Corsage, Poinsettia 
Corsage, “Snow Pal’ Pin, 
“Twin Bell” Earrings and 
“Holly-Bail” Earrings 


ENGLISH: English Literature: Chau- 
cer and the Medieval Period—13 mins.., 
color or B&W. Uses “The Canterbury 
Tales” to present three classes of medie- 
val society; examines major literary 
forms of the period. Presents re-enact- 
ments of Robin Hood ballad, “Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight,” “The 
Vision of Piers Plowman,” “Morte 
d’Arthur,” and portion of “The Canter- 
bury Tales.” (Jr. and Sr. H.) Coronet 
Instructional Films. 











All ports pre-cut, pre-colored. Nothing extro 
to buy. No tools needed. Complete kits, ready 
to assemble, contain materials, glue, sequins, 
ribbon, styrofoam parts, pins, etc. Fun to do 
Easy to moke. Inexpensive. For gifts or 


"Snow Pai” 
PROFIT. Money back if not satisfied. 


lapel pin 


Christmas Carolers 
Kit price for set 8 
of 3 only $1.50 


holiday 9. handicrafts inc 
b> —VERA FALCONER 


Ken and Frank Frazee, Apple Hill, Winsted 7, Connecticut 


On your MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, rush following items for which | enclose 
)cosh ( ) check ( ) money order. 
CD Please rush free catalog 


OC) Enclosed $1.00 for In- 
troductory Sample Kit 


postpaid 
Titles listed are black and white sound 


motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since pur- 
chase and rental prices vary with locale 
none are shown here. Key to grade levels 
P. (Primary); M. G. (Middle Grades); 
U. El. (Upper Elementary ); Jr. H. (Junior 
High ); Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. ( Adult ). 


A—Yule Santa Claus $2.50 postpaid 
B—Christmas Carolers 1.50 postpaid (set of 3) 
c C—Yule Imps 1.50 postpaid (set of 2) 
Yule imps about 
8” high. Kit price 
for pair only $1.50 
postpaid 


Name 





Address 











City 











COMING ARROW BOOK CLUB, 


Scholastic Magazines’ new book service 
for grades 4,5 and 6! 








Now children in grades 4, 5 and 6 can obtain their own 
books . . . build their own libraries . . . develop habits of 


“WHERE DID YOU Go?” “out.” “WHAT good reading that will bring them lifelong pleasure. 
DID YOU DO?” “NOTHING.” by Robert Paul 
a ee CAREFULLY SELECTED TITLES... AT POPULAR PRICES 

OTK, LIO/, 92.90) 

As Will Rogers used to say, “Things Choose from 64 exciting titles! Most of these books will not 
ain't what they used to be. And I Four times a year, ARROW be available in paperbound edi- 
don’t think they ever wuz.” This charm- BOOK CLUB will present a tions through the usual retail 
at Malis tkGiedeie’ aint Gas Wie list of 16 colorful paperbound _ outlets. All books are priced at 
ing little 24-pag ; books, carefully selected onthe 25¢ and 35¢, well within the 
story of how youngsters used to spend basis of readability and appeal average child’s purchasing 
(or waste) their spare time. They for 9 to 12 year olds. power. 
didn’t sit in front of television sets and te 
movie screens being entertained. They Initial announcement will be made via an illustrated 4-page insert in 
played immies and mumblety-peg, col- pupil editions of the October 11 issue of EXPLORER and NEWSTIME. 
lected round stones, made darts out of 
matchsticks and needles, tied each other TEACHER-SUBSCRIBERS TO EXPLORER AND NEWSTIME: 
up with clothesline, made parachutes Complete information on ARROW BOOK CLUB 


out of handkerchiefs, or else just sat will be mailed to you several 

out on the front porch and thought. days in advance of the October 11 

There are several omissions in the issue of EXPLORER and NEwsTIME. 

book—none very serious, however. Smith Watch for your ARROW BOOK CLUB ARROW 
doesn’t say a word about playing heads- materials. Then introduce your pupils to 


and-tails (for keeps) with baseball 
cards from chewing gum wrappers. Nor 
does he talk about the wooden rubber- ... the way to wider reading! 
band guns that shot tiny pieces of 
cardboard through the air. There’s not 
a line about belly-whopping in the 
wintertime, or collecting and stringing r 
matchcovers in the summertime. Then English Reference Cards 
again, Smith probably came from the 
wrong neighborhood. A NEW DYNAMIC TOOL 

All in all, a light, breezy, and some- FOR MASTERING ERRORS IN 
what wistful account of “how it was meu COMPOSITION AND SPEECH, 
when you were a kid—and how things Si Acarekio wend REVIEWING FOR EXAMINATIONS 


have deteriorated since.” 


—~Howarp LANGER ‘ie et : Gives students interesting help— 
RENO oem ae EN SiON ; Assures coverage of essential material 





























THE NEXT HUNDRED YEARS, by Har- é EACH SET CONTAINS 
rison Brown and others. (The Viking een Sunntentians . . Vatibictens 
Press, New York, 1957, 193 pp., $3.95) écin tehens eurtioe Grammar Usage ’ 

In this, the year of the swept-wing, : Sentence Construction 


it is instructive to take a look forward Punctuation . . Composition . . Letters 
Parliamentary Rules 


at American technology. A geochemist, Gcliciaee.. . Shene 
biochemist, and psychologist from Cal Literature . . Newspapers 
Tech assess man’s natural and techno- = Television . . Magazines 
logical resources for the next century. Movies . . Radio 

How will we replace our present f Price $1.50 per set plus 6¢ postage. Special 
finite supplies of food, raw materials Price to schools in class lots of ten or more, 

: : $1 per set. 

and energy to meet the requirements 
of an increasingly complex industrial 
civilization? Will we learn to grow 
“meat beets,” “fat plants,” and “sea he 
pigs”? (Traditional animals and fish are POSITION 
inefficient converters of incident solar ww ecnoce. 
energy to human calories.) We can meet 
the twin pressures of rising population STREET 
and increasing industrial complexity if CITY ZONE___ STATE 
we husband and develop our brain- © Each set contains 142 cards Single Sets $1.50 [1] 10 or more @ $1 0 
power resources. The four chapters on 
this problem deserve the careful reading 
of all teachers, especially of mathe- 





English Reference Cards, Box 327, Bath, N.Y 
NAME 


e A ready reference for desk or Payment should accompany orders for less 
pocket than $5.00. Total $ pipe Uae 


[] Check enclosed [] Send invoice 
matics and science. e Used throughout the U.S.A. F) Send tree Golder 


-Patrick D. HAzarp 

















Send for this 
Free Poster 
on 
safe driving 


Have General 
Motors’ latest “Scholastic” 


you seen 
message on safe driving? 
Prepared especially for teen- 
agers, it is titled “I TAKE 
THE WHEEL AND TAKE 
THE FAMILY TO CHURCH.” 
Reprints available for post- 
ing without 
charge. Sim- 


ply write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Public Relations Staff 


Detroit 2, Michigan 


“7 / 
/ VLA 4£e/ 


the Fatah. 








ALL STEEL 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips 
Each can indexed and filed 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 





Many Models. Send for New Catalog 
PRODUCTS 


Newmade "x 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 








The Versatile V-M Model 156 


Many, indeed, are the uses of 


Model 156 in school 
the 


in the classroom, 


and in the gymnasium for happy 


get-togethers. Here is a deluxe high 
fidelity manual 
hi-fi speakers in the detachable 


may be placed in the best room loca 


the 
It can be used 
auditorium, 


phonograph. Two 


lid 


tion. Plug in a microphone and you 
are set to operate a small public ad- 
dress system. Separate phonograph 
and microphone volume controls 
permit superimposing voice over 
music for tape recording or explain 
ing film slides. In durable two-tone 
Just $99.95* 


gray leatherette 


Here’s the Superlative in Sound and High-Fashion Styling for Your Home! 


V-M'F " 
High-Fidelity 
Table Model 562 


Hear Pleasure’s 
Vew Sound 
Hear }-M 
High Fidelity 


4-way speaker system 

Acoustic Contour Control 

Bass, Brilliance, tone-o-matic « , Volume Controls 
in four exquisite finishes . . . From $159.95" 


the Weoice of Mausic 


V-M CORPORATION . BENTON HARBOR, MICH 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Phonographs and Record Changers 


12-T 





New Materials 


U.S. GOVERNMENT FILMS (Sup- 
|plement No. 1); The Government 
| Printing Office recently issued an ex- 
| cellent source book, “U.S. Government 

Films for Public Educational Use.” 
| This first supplement is a useful addi- 
|tion to that initial publication. It lists 
|and describes 550 films issued in 1955 
land 1956. It also lists 276 films which 
|have been withdrawn from public use. 
Subjects range from aerodynamics and 
energy to forest fires, 
group psychotherapy, guided missiles, 














atomic dams, 
and vocational guidance. Tells. where 
films may be borrowed, bought, and 
whether cleared for TV. Write Supt. 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 
35 cents). 


THERE’S A PLACE FOR YOU IN 
THE OIL INDUSTRY-A 16-page ca- 
reer guidance section written for stu- 
for a 
one of most vital 
Entire will appear 
in student editions of Senior Scholastic, 
World Week Practical English, 
Oct. il. attractive reprint 


dents, showing how to prepare 


career in America’s 
industries. section 
and 


Copies in 


| form, free in classroom quantities. Edu 


cational Dept., American Petroleum In- 
stitute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 
City 


ABOUT CHILDREN IN GRADES 
SEVEN AND EIGHT—A 


graphed bibliography on physical, so- 


mimeo- 


cial, and psychological growth of young 
adolescents. Topics cover wide ranges: 
and fears, cliques and 
gangs, geniuses and dullards, etc. Sin- 
gle copies free from Publications In- 
quiry Unit, U. S. Office of Education. 


Washington 25, D. C. 


daydreams 





HIGH SCHOOL 


HURDLES 


An authoritative discussion of 
ALCOHOL — TOBACCO — DOPE 
This factual, scientific and read- 
able text is based on the writings 
of these recognized authorities 
Robert V. Seliger, M.D., Samuel R. Gerber, 
M.D., Lloyd M. Shupe and C. Aubrey Hearn. 
Brings the heart of six booklets under one 
cover, hence economical and practical as a 
teaching tool. Meets High School needs in 
Social Studies, Driving Instructions, Health 
and Hygiene Classes, etc. 
96 pages, heavy Art Paper cover. 
Single copy 60c, 12 or more 50c 
each, 100 or more 42c each. 
Order Today 


‘Signal Press 


1730 Chicago Ave. 
Dept. STH 
Evanston, Ill. 











PLAN NOW FOR 
Book Fair Adventure 


More than 2,500 educators wrote 
Scholastic Teacher last year for Book 
Fair materials. They were enthusiastic 
about the colorful wall posters promot- 
ing reading and book sales and about 
the three book scripts suitable for 
assembly presentation or radio broad- 
cast. This year there is a fourth book 
script, “Adventures in Bookland,” by 
Florence Liss. This is especially writ- 
ten for grade school use but can be 
adapted for older students. 

In addition to Scholastic Teacher's 
regular (No. 1) packet containing a 
complete kit for organizing and con- 
ducting a Book Fair, the National Book 
Bazaar committee has assembled a sec- 
ond kit. This contains 50 colorful new 
book jackets, and folders and order lists 
from cooperating publishers. All mate- 
rials sell at cost, postpaid. Please ac- 
company orders with check or money 
order, according to prices listed in 
coupon. 

The important secret in Book Bazaar 
success is an early start. Now’s the 
time to lay the groundwork for a No- 
vember or December Book Fair. 

Scholastic Teacher is again offering 
ten FREE Classroom Libraries of 25 
books each to the sponsors turning in 
the best reports of their Book Bazaars. 
The easy-to-fill report form is free on 
request. 


PCCP OCCT ECR eee 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar 
materials checked below. | enclose 


$ 


Complete Book Bazaar kit, including man- 
vol, new script, “Adventures in Book- 
land,” etc. @ $2.00 


Packet of 50 new book jackets $1.00 
Copy of manual 50¢ 

colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K 
A-R for wall display « 50¢ 


‘Adventures in Reading’ wall poster 
25¢ 


Large, 
B-A-Z 


McCloskey Book Fair Poster @ 25¢ 

“Adventures in Bookland’’ assembly script 
5¢ 

"The 64-Book Question,” 

script 25¢. 


TV assembly 


“Quiz Business 
25¢. 

“When the Bookworm Turned” assembly 
script @ 25¢ 


‘ radio-assembly script 


Brochure on how to choose encyclopedias 
and dictionaries 10¢. 


Signed 
Title 
School 


City State 


Please accompany orders with check or 


money order. 


ths 





Travel Tips A 


Louis Checkman 
Model of United States Pavilion 
planned for Brussels World’s Fair. 


> How’d you like to sail to Europe for 
$187.50? American Banner Lines’ S. S. 
Atlantic, the country’s first tourist-class 
luxury liner, will make her debut this 
spring in time for the April 17 opening 
of the 1958 Brussels World’s Fair. Mini- 
mum off-season rate one-way: $187.50. 
Seasonal rate: $207.50. This will be 
the first regularly scheduled transat- 
lantic passenger service to Belgium. 
When the Atlantic docks in Zeebrugge, 
Belgium, ‘passengers bound for the 
World’s Fair will be able to reach their 
destination in 55 minutes via boat train. 
> Forgetful air travelers beware—a $3 
fine will be the penalty for “no-shows” 
those who fail to use or cancel seat 
reservations on regular domestic flights. 
Penalty will be assessed when passen- 
ger seeks refund or new flight booking. 
> If you're planning a year abroad, 
write for Trans World Airlines’ booklet, 
Your Sabbatical Year Abroad. It has 
many valuable tips on schools and liv- 
ing costs in Europe and the Middle 
East: good bibliography on travel and 
study. (Available free from TWA’s Air 
World Education Dept., 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17.) 


> Motorists from the North heading for 
Washington and points south this win 
ter can save time by using the New 
Baltimore Tunnel Expressway. (Sched 
uled completion in December.) is 
The 20 per cent cut in the exchange 
adds about 20 


cents to purchasing power of the dollar. 


rate of the franc now 
It also eliminates the need for purchas 


ing large amounts of francs before 
embarking for “la belle France.” 
What Should I Know When I 
Abroad?” distributed by 


ship carriers and published by the Com 


Travel 
airlines ind 
mon Council for American Unity, is an 
informative new booklet giving a run 
down on U.S. alliances, foreign policy, 
and answers to typical problems en- 
countered by Americans abroad. 

Sue REILLY 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


ickeholley 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
i ee a a a a a a a ee 


FOR YOUR CLASSROOM . 


et 
THE EASY 
TO USE 


+s + eeeeeneeee ee +e + + ee CF 


Theater Quality 
16mm Sound Projector 


Film Safety Trips 
Easiest to Use 
Lowest in Cost 
Lightest in Weight 


50,000 Users 
Can't Be Wrong 


Lifetime Guarantee 


& 
f A THE EDUCATOR’S FRIEND 
\. Here's a professional projector for 
ri your educational and 
/ ment films. Precision 
rugged construction 
Weighs only 27'/2 Ibs 
Complete $298.50 


entertain 
built 


throughout 


with 


Write for Free Catalog 


! rue HARWALD co. 


1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ili, + Ph: DA 8-7070 
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for Scholastic Teacher's 10th Annual 
Travel Story Awards Contest 











CASH PRIZES FOR YOUR TRAVEL STORY 


Join the ranks of Marco Polo and 
Richard Halliburton—put your travel 
adventures on paper! By entering our 
10th Annual Travel Story AWards con- 
test, you may win $100 (or one of 11 
other big prizes) and have your story 
published in Scholastic Teacher. So 
whether you roamed the wilds of Tibet 
looking for the Abominable Snowman 
or spent a week tracking moose in the 
Maine woods, be sure to send us your 
story! 


WHO'S ELIGIBLE? Teachers, librar- 
ians, principals, and school administra- 
tors in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, and in Canada. 


HOW TO ENTER: Type and double 
space your travel story, 750 to 1,000 
words, on 8%” x 11” paper. Send black- 
and-white photos taken on your trip, if 
you have duplicates. Do not send slides 
or any pictures which are irreplaceable 


JUDGING: Manuscripts will be judged 


for travel appeal, teacher interest, and 
style of writing. 


PRIZES: Entries qualify for one of 
two divisions: Foreign Travel, or United 
States Travel. In each division there 
will be a first prize of $100, a second 
prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and 
three honorable mention awards of 
Sheaffer's new cartridge-type pen and 
matching pencil. 


DEADLINE: Manuscripts must be 
postmarked no later than midnight, 
January 31, 1958. Winners will be an- 
nounced in April. Send your manu- 
scripts to: Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

The manuscripts that win cash prizes 
become the property of Scholastic 
Teacher. Entries will not be returned 
unless they are accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes. Start 
working on your travel story this week. 
No entry blank is needed. 


FUE 


MATERIALS 


1. BELL & HOWELL, p. 2-T 
Booklet on projector 
2. CORONET FILMS, p. 3-T 
If interested in purchase 
desired for preview 
|} Grammer: Verbs and Ways We Use 
Them 
Transportation in the Modern World 
} Leonardo da Vinci and His Art 
Handel and His Music 
English Literature: Chaucer and The 
Medieval Period 
Please send list of rental libraries and 
catalogue 
3. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 10-T 
List of teaching materials 
4. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 12-T 
Reprint of safety poster | Take the 
Wheel and Toke the Family to Church 
5. HARWALD CO., p. 13-T 
Information on Movie-Mite projector 
6. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 5-T 


Check items desired The Genie Story 
Class Report Bituminous Coa! 


check films 


Please Print 


Name____ 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


Story Beginnings of Coal Coal 
“Map of Coal Areas ‘Cutaway 

View of Mine’ Miracle of Modern 

Chemistry” Information on available 

films 

7. NEUMADE PRODUCTS CORP., p. 12-T 

Catalogue 

8. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 13-T 

Information about guided tour 
—_..9. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

AWARDS, p. 10-T 

Rules booklet 

10. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 

INC., p. 16-T 

1958 Educationo!l Catalogue 

Information on School Master Hi-fi 

Record Player 

Information on 800 Tape Recorder 

Name of my authorized SVE dealer 


WRITING 


13-T for Book Bazaars coupon. 
11-T for English Reference 


See p 
See p 
coupon 
See p 
coupon. 


Cards 


10-T for Holiday Handicraft Inc. 


ae 





School_ 


No. of Pupils 





Address__ 





Zone 








City 
This coupon valid for two months. 


Oct. 4, 1957 





Who Said It?: “The trade of adver- 
tising is now so near perfection that 
it is not easy to propose any improve- 
ment. ... But, as every art ought to 
be exercised in due subordination to 
the public good, I cannot but propose 
it as a moral question to these masters 
of the public ear, whether they do not 
sometimes play with our passions.”"— 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Capsule Criticism: “Last night, Studio 
One Summer Theatre presented a farce 
entitled “Love Me to Pieces.” For 
those who saw it, nothing need be 
added. For those who didn’t, the hearti- 
est felicitations of the morning!”—Jack 
Gou.p, in The New York Times. 


Help Wanted: “Nursery School 
Teacher. Must have four hands, four 
feet, patience of a saint, medical train- 
ing, Bachelor’s degree. Must also be a 
trained furniture mover, expert car- 
penter, fine pianist, neat, tidy, expert 
housekeeper, trained psychiatrist, and 
an artist. Must be able to see around 
corners, to fly, to run as fast as a slow 
gazelle, to move slowly and calmly, to 
sing and dance, to see each child as 
an individual and children as a group.” 
—MartTua Korero. 


Non-U, No Doubt: A Miami book- 
seller recently received a note from a 
customer ordering a copy of No Bliss 
and Oblige. They delivered Nancy 
Mitford’s Noblesse Oblizge. 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 


Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 


42 Street, New York 36 








History 
ASSIGNMENT 


Saturday Reviev 


“Will Cleopatra succeed in fascinat- 
ing Mark Antony? Will the Egyptians 
sanction this amorous intrigue? Come 
to class Wednesday and find out!” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Oct. 2, 9:30 p.m. (CBS) At Home: A 
new name for a new show, formerly 
“Face to Face.” August premiere of se- 
ries, featuring Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
just released as first in “Recorded Por- 
trait” series. Order from producer and 
interviewer Arnold Michaelis, Recorded 
Communications, Inc., 2 W. 46th St., 
New York 36; $5, introductory offer. 
What, if anything, does TV add to such 
an interview? Compare with Edward R. 
Murrow’s “Person to Person,” when the 
Winthrop Rockefellers are electronic 
hosts to Murrow at Winrock Farm, an 
agricultural showplace in Arkansas on 
Friday, Oct. 4, 10:30 p.m., (CBS-TV). 
How does Murrow’s congenial giggling 
produce different results from Mike 
Wallace’s clinical probing (“The Mike 
Wallace Interview,” ABC-TV, Satur- 
days, 10:00 p.m.) Good critical back- 
ground on the subject is Marya Mannes’ 
“Public Masks and Private Eyes,” “The 
Reporter, Sept. 19, 1957. 

Sun., Oct. 6, 11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) U.N. in 
Action: In its seventh season, this series 
from New York’s U.N, headquarters has 
prepared programs useful for social 
studies teachers: “The Queen and Her 
Commonwealth,” to coincide with Eliza- 
beth’s visit beginning next week; “The 
Birth and Growth of India”; a profile 
on Malaya, the newest nation in the 
world; a visit to the Gaza Strip and the 
Gulf of Aqaba, where the U.N.E.F. still 
acts as a buffer between Israel and 
Egypt; a “news in depth” treatment of 
Algeria where Bedouin fighters have 
been waging guerilla war against 
French Colonial troops since 1955; 
Union of South Africa’s interracial 
crisis; Central Africa and the different 
European protectorates there which are 
being groomed for UN membership; 
and, finally, a show on Nationalist China 
on the island of Formosa. The series 
gives background on the potential trou- 
ble spots for the international organiza- 
tion. Check local stations for time. 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins 
File 7 (Premiere): “Harnessing the Sun” 
demonstrates the ways modern sci- 
entists are capturing the energy of the 
sun for industrial and domestic use. Dr. 
John Yellott, an eminent scientist 
known as “Mr. Solar Energy,” will be 
Lynn Poole’s guest. This series explores 
the frontiers of knowledge in industry 
and the arts with the help of expert 
guests. 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet the Press: 
Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, President of 
Harvard Univ. is Lawrence Spivak’s 
guest. Oct. 13: Henry R. Luce. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“The Chicago Fire.” 

Mon., Oct. 7. 7:15 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Daly and the News: Daly, in charge of 
news and public affairs, returns from 
ten-day inspection of European news 
bureaus. Compare his coverage of the 
news with Douglas Edwards over CBS- 
TV, 7:00 p.m., and the Huntley-Brinkley 
daily report over NBC-TV, 6:45 p.m 
Which gives the most “hard” news? 
Who is most objective? What are TV’s 
liabilities and assets as a news dis- 
seminating medium? Compare specific 


stories with coverage in a variety of 
newspapers, weekly newsmagazines, 
and radio newscasts. 

Sat., Oct. 12, (All networks) Queen 
Elizabeth’s Visit: See next week’s de- 
tailed schedule of broadcast coverage 
of the royal visit 


DRAMA 


Wed., Oct. 2, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theatre: Sal Mineo stars as the “Bare- 
foot Soldier” in a Civil War love story 

Thurs., Oct. 3, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 


Sal Mineo stars in Civil War story, 


‘Barefoot Soldier,’ on Kraft Theatre 
Wednesday, Oct. 2, 9 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


house 90: Diana Lynn, Sterling Hayden, 
and John Ireland star in Robert Alan 
Aurthur’s “A Sound of Different Drum- 
mers.” The play deals with a totalitar- 
ian state of the future. People live in 
fantastic luxury but adhere to a pattern 
of rigid intellectual conformity. Death 
is the penalty for possessing and read- 
ing books. A small band of people defy 
the edict; the courage and knowledge 
they gain from the outlawed books be- 
come their one hope for the future 
These Readers march to “A Sound of 
Different Drummers.” 1. Compare this 
play with similar stories in other media, 
e.g., Ray Bradbury’s science fiction, 
George Orwell's “1984,” Gore Vidal’s TV 
and stage play, “Visit toa Small Planet.” 
Has Aurthur added anything new to the 
genre? What is the formula for this 
kind of artistic expression? Is science 
fiction an art form? 2. In his stage direc- 
tions, Mr. Aurthur describes this civ- 
ilization as “a society suspended in oat- 
meal,” and says its people “have if not 
literally, at least symbolically, crept 
back into the womb.” What does he 
mean? Does his drama get his ideas 
across? 3. Mr. Aurthur warns the pro- 
ducers not to “design a production 
wildly suggestive of a time and place 
vastly different from the present.” Why 
do you think he made that warning? 
What props, characters, sets, ideas, do 
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you recognize as America, 1957? 4..Why 
is reading considered treasonable in the 
Union? Is some conformity necessary in 
society? What are the dangers in a 
search for security? What signs of dan- 
gerous conformity do you see in your 
community, your school, your country? 
List and analyze the wisdom of five 
cliches or proverbs that counsel con- 
formity (e.g., “Don’t rock the boat.’’) 
Clip five news stories about non- 
conformists (e.g., Albert Schweitzer). 
Why are such strong characters valu- 
able? 5. Are there any stock characters 
in the play? Do they weaken the impact 
of the author’s ideas? Is Ben’s change 
in the last scene convincing? Do you 
feel that the happy (hopeful) ending is 
justified? Do you consider this a con- 
troversial play? Why? Is there much 
controversy on TV. Why? 

Sun., Oct. 6, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General 
Electric Theatre: James and Pamela 
Mason in “The Questioning Note,” 
story of a highly successful first novel- 
ist who loses faith in his ability when 
he cannot write a second novel 

Mon., Oct. 7, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 
One: “Act of Mercy” by Jerome Ross, 
a play on euthanasia 

Wed., Oct. 9, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: “Who's Earnest?” a new 
musical play based on Oscar Wilde’s 
“The Importance of Being Earnest.” 

Thurs., Oct. 10, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “The Playroom,” Ted Mosel 
play about a Connecticut matron se- 
lected by a national magazine as 
“Mother of the Year.” 

Thurs., Oct. 17, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark: “The Green Pastures.” See Tele- 
guide next week 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Oct. 5, 1:30 p.m. (CBS) Adventures 
in Science: “How to Get Started on a 
Science Career,” in observance of Octo- 
ber—National Science Youth Month 
Watson Davis interviews a 1947 and 
1957 winner of the annual Science Tal- 
ent Search and a finalist in the National 
Science Fair to be held next May in 
Flint, Mich. Dr. Gary Felsenfeld, now 
with the U.S. Public Health Service, 
won the 1947 Science Talent Search for 
his study of problems in radiography- 
x-rays and their application in the field 
of medicine. Jonathan David Glogower, 
15, of Brooklyn, won the 1957 award for 
his study of vapor pressure on a mix- 
ture of liquids progressively vaporized 
Warren Edward Prince, 16, of Hyatts- 
ville, Md., is a finalist for 1958 for his 
new method of skin grafting 

Sun., Oct. 6, 12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take 
a Trip: Metropolitan Opera 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Fly 
ing.” Oct. 13: “Carbon Dioxide.” 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Sun., Oct. 6, 10:30 p.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: A new cycle of discus- 
sions, “Iconoclasts,” Lucretius, Samuel 
Butler, Mencken, Plato, Ibsen, Shaw, 
Hume, Strachey are among the authors 
to be discussed by Lyman Bryson and 
his guests. 

Mon., Oct. 7, 9:00 p.m. (NBC) The Tele- 
phone Hour (Premiere): Jose Iturbi 
plays the music of Beethoven 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Oct. 2, 12:45 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
World Series: Annual fall classic 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “The 
Saga of Andy Burnett,” Part I: “Andy’s 
Initiation,” story of hardy, pioneer 
mountain men, forerunners of the white 
man’s civilization in western America 
more than a century ago. First of six 
tales based on stories of Stewart 
Edward White 
Thurs,., Oct. 3, 5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Woody 
Woodpecker (Premiere): In the first ep- 
isode, Sir Wally Walrus tries to conduct 
the overture to William Tell. Among 
Woody’s friends are Andy Panda; Tom 
Thumb, Jr.; Peterkins ‘an elf); Milo 
and Butch, dogs 


The 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





NEW 1958 EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 


Complete descriptions of hundreds of filmstrips, many with rec- 
ords. Grouped by grade level: Primary, Intermediate, Jr.—Sr. High. 
Alphabetical index. Full-color illustrations from actual filmstrips on 
covers. 40 pages, plus special 4-page insert which describes and 
illustrates SVE equipment and accessories. 


Releases cover every subject area 


Language Arts °® Social Studies * Science—Nature Study 
Arithmetic * Health—Safety—Child Development ¢ Holidays 
Art * Vocations * Guidance * Physical Education. 








SVE... audio-visual 
headquarters for the 
school since 1919 


NEW CLASSIC 800 TAPE RECORDER 
Two speeds: 3% i.p.s. and 7) i.p.s. Special protective design for 
hard usage. Two matched 5-inch P. M. speakers. Automatic Selec- 
tion Locator; instant start and stop; fast forward and rewind 
speeds; many more features. Complete with ceramic microphone, 
tape, extra reel, manual Pause Control $249.50 


NEW SCHOOL MASTER HI-Fi RECORD PLAYER 
Dual speakers for faithful sound reproduction. 4 speeds: 16%, 
331%, 45 and 78 r.p.m. Accommodates 7", 10” and 12” records. 
Rugged construction. Complete with turnover cartridge 


(2 sapphire needles) $59.95 
Plus Federal Excise Tax 2.14 


Send for your free catalog and product information. Be sure you have 
your own copy of the new SVE filmstrip catalog, as well as complete infor- 
mation on the new audio-visual aids described briefly above. Mail coupon today. 


Society 
For Visual 
Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc. 


VE 


Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 


Society For Visual Education, Inc., (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 247 
Please send the items checked, without cost or obligation 

(€) New 1958 SVE Educational Catalog 

C1) School Master Hi-Fi Record Plays 

DCD Classic 800 Tape Recorder 

(0 Name of my authorized SVE dealer 


Information re: 


Name 
School —— 
Address — 


City County —=_— 





